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MAXWELL 


GRAY’S NEW NOVEL, 


Four-Leaved Clover 


An Every-day Romance. By MAXWELL GRAY, author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” No. 301, Appletons’ Town and Country 


Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This new novel by the author of “‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland" shows a lightness of touch and continuity of interest which will make it one of 


her most popular books. 
which will be thoroughly appreciated. 


She has written a story of English country life which shows a clearness in characterization and a vivacity and variety 





Mills of God 


A Romance. By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE, Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 
“The author makes her début in literature with this book. Seasoned 


professional ‘ readers’ have been unanimous in perceiving in it a power- 
ful and admirable talent.”"— Boston Times. 


“It is a good novel in comparison with even the best in current Ameri- 
can fiction. Elinor Macartney Lane, its author, is a young Southerner 
who in this, her maiden effort, easily takes her place among the Churchills 
and the Johnstons and the Runkles.’’—New York Herald. 








The Great War Trek 


With the British Army in the Veldt. By JAMES BARNES, author 
of “ Midshipman Farragut,’ “ The Hero of Erie,” etc. 12mo,. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; postage 12c. additional. 


“A thoroughly human story, well told, and full of information.” 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


“Mr. Barnes's side incidents and personal experiences among the 
rugged African country make his book interesting aside from the time- 
worn battle scenes which, of themselves, are graphically portrayed and 
well worth perusal by those who are interested in the military affairs 
of that country."’—Chicago Journal. 















The three hundredth issue of APPLETONS’ FAMOUS TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY is signalized and adorned with a new 






and artistic cover design. This comely binding, which is the style in which the TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY will hereafter ap- 


pear, suggests the broad appeal of the series—its popularity in the busy mart and in the shady mead far from the madding crowd. 





The Seal of Silence 


A Novel by ARTHUR R. CONDER. No. 300, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


“* It is seldom one lays down a book with a feeling of such genuine friendliness toward writer and story. 
natural, unforced style that the delight increases with every page.”— Chicago Journal. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


It runs so easily, in such a 








Two Recent Novels in the Town and Country Library 


Each 32mo, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


From the 


Unsounded Sea 


A Romance. By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, author of “ The Wisdom 
of the Simple,”’ etc. 


“It is a romance, in which the mystery of the sea, suggested at the 
opening. is carried through a series of weird scenes, and finds an explana- 
tion in part in a thrilling climax.”—New York Times Saturday Review. 





The Mystery of 
The Clasped Hands 


A Romance. By GUY BOOTHBY, author of “ Dr. Nikola,” “ My 
Indian Queen,” etc. 


“Mr. Boothby is a master of suspended interest, and the development 
of his exciting story to ite climax forms a most thrilling illustration of the 
possibilities of romance in modern life.""— Cleveland World. 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street, 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 

DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 

_. School for Girls—89th year will begin September 
26, 1901. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principals 

Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, pais. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 N. Charles Street. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Miss Durr, Miss PENDLETON, successors to 
rs. W. M. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct. 1,1901. 60th year. 





Massacuvsetts, Bosto 
OSTON UNIVERSIT Y Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
Samus. C. BENNET?. 
ony “Miomteay, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
ETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 
24th year. "ka for all colleges open to wo- 
men, 20 received a¢ 1e school family. 
Misses ) Liga err, Principals. 








Helicon Hall, on-the-Palisades. 
The Englewood School for Boys. 


Joun W. Crala. 
ENGLEWOOD. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 59 High St. 
VY HOUSE. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 
Address Miss Mary E. STEVENS. 





TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept.26. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


A TSS REYNOLDS? School, 66 W. 45th 
St., New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes, A few young girls received into the family 











ry 4,58 
Cornell's Largest Fitting School. 
ITHACA, N. Y., HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gets it; students from Enetent, Heat Italy, Ire- 
land, Brazil, Cuba, Porto Ri ‘anada, Mexico, 
thirty- one (81) States, and men fe four 24) 
counties in N. Y. State. Has won 61 State - 12 
University scholarships in 7 years. Sends 40 to 60 
— annually to Cornell. Tuition, $75 for 40 
books. Gymnasium. 7-acre ath- 
lett *neld. Both sexes. - 670. Fall 
term begins wens. . For catalog, address 
BOYNTON, wat Principal. 


The Gilman School 


For Girls ae Comvddve Schoo! 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small cl 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 


Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass 























Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residentia' College for the Women Students of 

McGill University ‘or conditions of entrance, scho- 

larships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 

particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
Jollege, Montreal. 








MAssacHuseTtTs, Concord. 


MIDDLESEX SCHOOL. 


A new boarding school for bo: Opens October 38d, 
1901, Seven classes. Boys received into the four lower 


classes only. 
TRUSTEES : 


Charles J. Paine, President, 
Henry L. Higginson, Robert Winsor, 
LeBaron R. Briggs, ‘W. Cameron Forbes. 


dress 
FREDERICK WINSOR, Head Master, Concorp, Mass. 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Under care of Friends. 
Thorough Equipment. Ample Grounds, 
227 Acres. 





Address 
J08. 8. ‘WALTON, Prin,, George Schooi, Bucks Co., Pa. 


4 E. W. Emerson, Anatomy.|For circularsand terms 





THE WGRLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
so re i Ph 
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Joseru ph maw, A . it’ Hes nd Master 


Training tot tor "a 





Educational. 
SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
ann PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
E. C. Tarbell, tte Scholar- 





Paige Foreign 
P. W. Benson, ship for Men and Wo- 
Philip Hale, bea men; Helen Hamblen 
B. AD + ag Ramon Scholarship; Ten Free 
oi Scholarships; Six Cash 
ww eoeeaiee ee 
A. K. Cross, ‘Perspective. 


26th Year. 





Emily — Norcross, 
Manager. 














Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


MissFLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 





Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


A HOME for 4 few young girls wept. study in 
on near Cambridge ny Ly Sept. 2 
wit plication oy he, writing’ to Miss Saran 
‘OSDICK, 188 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Wierteions furnished at once upon application. 





The Misses Shi ipley’s: s School al for Gir Girls 


PREPARATORY T MAWR COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Ten Me from Philadelphia. 
oe ae _ Individual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor | 


THE WABAN SCHOOL | Webs". 


WABAN GALL for WINDSOR HALL for *Oirie 
J. H. Prruspury and Anna M. Goopnow, Principals. 








School Agenctes. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fos & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., ashington; 
5s Fifth Ave. Y sia! York; “414 Cent. = . Minneapolis; 
Cooper B ldg., Den nver; 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa 
203 Mich. Bivd., Chi icago; 5b5 Stims'n Br. Los Apgcles; 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 





LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
81 Cheval 8t., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with compet ent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School inn ven 
HaR.an P. FRENOH, Proprieto 
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Cwe oy othat is more. ay ys : 
W. BARDEEN, Syracuse,N.Y. RECOMMends 








Teachers, ete. 


7 wos TORING sd sg Pole THEMATICS, 
Astronomy, an ysics. 
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Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE estes to tiverpoo 


Boston to Liverpool, 

First Cabin, $40-$45 upwards after August 1, 
depending on steamer. 8.8. $5. “Winifredian * 10,500 
tons (new), July 24; 8.8, “ Lancastrian,” August 7; 
8.58. raring (new), 11,000 tons, August 14; 
8. 8. “Oestrian,” 21. 

“ Tberian, ote Lenka Jey 

PF. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston, 
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The Origin of Republican 
Form of Government in 
the United States. 
By OSCAR S. STRAUS, 


Late Minister to Turkey. 











New, Revised Edition. Introductory 
Essay by the late EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 


Valuable for all who are interested in 
the foundations of our government. 
“It is full of interest.”"—Lecxy. 
“Of great value historically.”—Joun Hay. 
$1.25. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 





















Anting-Anting 
Stories 


A Sample Story Free 
Ask Your Bookseller for one. 








LIBRARIES. 


We su ply Public, Private, School, College, 
and Clu ibraries with all current Books 


— tly and cheaply. It is our specialty. We 
eal in nothing but books. Gur Monthly Bul- 
letin of all the publishers’ new, noteworthy, 
and popular books mailed on application. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO., 
33-37 E. 17th St., New York. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Complete Works of John Gower, 


containing the English Works. Edited from the 
Manuscripts with Introductions, Notes, and Glos- 
saries, by G. C. MAcauLay, M.A. With a Fac- 
simile. Vols. 2 and 3. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
$4.00 each. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Granch, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 











F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 





and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
BOOKS When calling please ask for 
AT MR. ‘GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for qoocatemes. An as- 
sortment of catal and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


FP. BE. GRANT, Books. 
28 W.42p8r. - - - - - NEW YORK. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVI. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











College Entrance Examination Board of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 


QVESTIONS SET AT THE EXAMINATIONS HELD JVNE 17-22, 1901, 
NOW READY. 


This volume, which is issued in our Department of Special Publication, will contain, by arrange 
ment with the College Entrance Examination Board for the Middle States and Maryland, the examina 
tion questions in all subjects set by the Board at the examinations held June 17-2, 100! 

This is the first successful attempt at codperation between colleges and secondary schools in con 
ducting examinations for admixsion to college. These examinations have been accepted as satisfactory 
substitutes for their own separate admisston examinations by nearly every college and scientific school 
in the United States. These facts render these questions of unusual educational significance to teachers 


in colleges as well as to those in secondary schoois. 


The volume will contain also a brief description of the organization and plan of the Board, together 
with a list of the Examiners who framed the question papers in each subject, and of the readers who 


rated the answer books in each subject, for 1901. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 
















& Comba. 


J. Belles Lettres. 

2. Books for Theosophical Publishing 
Society. 

3. Books in All Languages—French, 
Spanish, Italian, ee, &ec. 


takes pleasure in informing the public that 
Wr. Fobn Lane his publishing offices, hitherto at 251 
Fifth Avenue, are now situated at 67 Fitth Avenue, New York. 


He desires to draw attention to the fact that he has taken over the 
publication of those books hitherto issued by Messrs. Truslove, Hansen 


SPECIALTIES. 


JOHN LANE,67 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 






4. Looks for Architects, Decorators, 
House Furnishers and Those inter- 
e:ted in the Arts and Crafts. 

5. Books of the Yale Press. 

6. THE INTERNATIONAL STUDI. 








TWO HVNDRED MILLION 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


of the most famous railroad train in 
the world are on sale in every city, town, 
village, and hamlet in the United States. 

The picture is the New York Central's 
Empire State Express, and was made 
from a photograph by A. P. Yates of 
Syracuse, taken when the train was 
running 64 miles an hour. 

The photograph is a marvel of pho- 
tography and the engraving is a marvel 
of the engraver’s art. It is predicted 
that one of these engravings will find a 
place in every household in America, 
as well as in thousands of those in 
Eurepe. 








Fora photogravure etching of this train, 
20x24 inches, printed on plate paper, sulta- 
ble for framing, send fifty cents in currency, 
stamps, express or postal money order to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 














Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and Scott's 
Novels. Thin paper. Large type. easy toread. Size 
4% by 634 inches and only \% Inch thick. Bound ia 
clouh, $1.00 each. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Prospectus free on eo y 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
37 East 18th St., New York. 

















HAVE YOV MET 


Monsieur 


Beaucaire? 
A Great Book, $1.25. 
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The securities in which we deal are 


the acme of stability, paying a regular 
and handsome income. We recom 
mend nothing else to our customers 
We mail a list to anyone asking for it, 


we iy Ay sell } “ exchange wos 
make Cable transf«rs of money on Eu 
LaTreRs rope, Australia, and South Africa; siso 
make collections and issue Commercial 
CREDIT. and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parta of the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Standard Typewriter 
327 BROADWAY, MEW YORK 
ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 
plied to out-of-town residents. eations an 
swered, Orders promptly filed. Liberal discounts 


L BaYLizs, 415 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
New York City. 


~ Send for Our Illustrated Catalogue. 
L. C. PAGE & CO, Publishers 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 
New Standard Books 





The Cambridge Natural History 


Edited by S. F, Harmer, Sc.D., F.R.S., and A. E, 
Suiptey, M.A. 


VOLUME VIIT. NOW READY. 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, net $3.50. 
Scheme of classification in this volume: Parr I[.—C/ass 
Amphibia Stegocephali, Sissamphibia. Part I1.—C/lass Rep- 
tilia, Proreptilia, Prosauria, Theromorpha, Chelonia, Dino- 


sauria, Crocodilia, Plesiosaura, IUchthyosauria, Pterosauria, 
Pythonomorpha, Sauria. 


The Limits of Evolution 
And Other Essays 


Illustrating the Metaphysical Theory of Personal Idealism. 
By G. H. Howison, LL.D., Mills Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of California. 12zmo, cloth, 
$1.60 net. 

eS, Sat i ats amen oat 


The Right Relation of Reason to Religion; Human Immortality; Its Posi- 
tive Argument; The Harmony of Determinism and Freedom. 


Flowers and Ferns in Their 


Haunts 


By Mabel Osgood Wright, author of << Birdcraft,”’ 
«Citizen Bird,’’ «‘The Friendship of Nature,’’ etc., 
etc. With illustrations from photographs by the author 
and J. Horace McFarland. 12mo, cloth, $2.50 wet. 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view— 
their relation to the epee. The illustrations are novel and interest- 
ing. There are over fifty full page half-tone plates, and over one hun- 
dred drawings in the text. 


American Diplomatic Questions 


By John B. Henderson, Jr. c, (June 26), 94529 p. 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 met. 


Life in Poetry: Law in Taste 


Two series of Lectures delivered in Oxford 1895-1900. 
By William John Courthope, C.B., A.M., Oxon. 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


The Adversaries of the Sceptic 
Or the Specious Present 


A New Inquiry into Human Knowledge. By Alfred Hod- 
der, Ph.D. 1 2mo, cloth, $1.50 wet. 





War Impressions 


Being a Record in Colour by Mortimer Menpes. 
scribed by Dororny Menpes. 8vo, cloth, $6. 


Tran- 


This volume contains nearly one hundred illustrations in color, in- 
cluding sketches of Lord Roberts, Sir Alfred Milner, Cecil Rhodes, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Conan Doyle, the Duke of Marlborough, and others. There 
are also several facsimile letters. 


Experimental Psychology 


By Edward Bradford Titchener. A Manual of Labora- 
tory Praétice. Volume I.—-Qualitative Experiments. 
Part 1, Student’s Manual ; Part z, Instructor’s Manual. 
8vo, cloth, $1.60 net. 

The eng om purpose of this book is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
The author has selected a number of c ical experiments of Experi- 
mental Psychology, and has presented them in such a way that their per- 
formance should have a real disciplinary value for the undergraduate 
student. He has sought to show, in the first place, that psychology is 
above the laboratory, that instruments of precision are employed not for 


their own sake, but solely because they help us to a refined and more 
accurate introspection. 


Chemical Lecture Experiments 


By Francis Gayno Benedict, Instructor in Chemistry in 
Wesleyan University. 1zmo, cloth, $2.00 set. 

The material here presented has been in a measure prepared with 

reference to its use by students desiring collateral reading in connection 

with experimental lectures. An elaboration of the Laboratory Manual, 


the book may also be used by students for the preparation of many com- 
pounds not considered in elementary text-books. 


Lectures on the History of 
Physiology 


During the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. 


By Sir M. Foster, K.C.B., M.P., M.D., D.C.L., Sec. 
R.S., Professor of Physiology in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo (Cambridge, Natural Science Manuals: Biological 
Series), cloth, set $2.25. 


A Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities 
"ythology, Religion, Literature, and Art 
From the German of Dr. Oskar Seyffert. Revised and 
edited, with Additions, by Henry Nerriesuip, M.A., 
and J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. With more than 450 illus- 


trations, New (Sixth) and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 
cloth, vet $2.25. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Week. 


A step toward tariff settlement with 
Russia has been taken by the Russian 
Government, which has offered to rescind 
its action raising the duties on Amer- 
ican iron and steel goods and machinery 
if we will rescind the differential on 
Russian sugar. Secretary Gage has re- 
plied that, since the sugar differential 
is now in the hands of the courts, this 
condition cannot be met by the executive 
branch of the Government. It would cer- 
tainly be very awkward, but perhaps not 
impossible in a legal sense, for the Unit- 
ed States as plaintiff in a lawsuit to 
withdraw its action. Nobody could rec- 
ommend such a step, however much .he 
might have been opposed to the differen- 
tial in the first instance. Nor, taking a 
broad view of the matter, does it seem 
desirable that the case should be ar- 
rested at the present stage. We need to 
know what the law and the facts are in 
order that we may take intelligent mea- 
sures for the future. We have suffered 
far more injury in this episode than we 
have inflicted. We did not intend to in- 
flict an injury, but we went forward in 
the old-fashioned way, assuming appar- 
ently that we could do anything we lik- 
ed in respect of foreign trade, without 
getting ‘“‘a lick back.” We have made 
a mistake this time, and it may turn out 
to be good for us. 





One bright dream the steel strike has 
put an end to, and that is the vision 
which certain promoters have seen of the 
Trust as the cure-all for labor troubles. 
We all know what their reasoning was. 
You were to group industries into com- 
binations so vast that labor unions could 
not think of measuring swords with 
them. And, of course, you were to have 
your huge corporations managed by men 
so wise and just that they never would 
give workingmen cause of complaint, and 
so the strike would become as obsolete 
as a Roman toga. The union of bigness 
and benevolence in the Trust was to 
bring about a kind of earthly paradise 
for both capital and labor. Well, we 
see now that it does not work that way. 
A tremendous combination of capital 
fairly invites, we may almost say (hu- 
man nature being what it is) forces, a 
tremendous combination of labor. That 
is exactly what the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation officials at Pittsburgh are saying. 
“The manufacturers are refusing us the 
right which they themselves exercised in 
forming their combination,” asserts 
Treasurer Williams. This may not be the 
strict truth. We think it is not, so far 
as we can maké out the conflicting state 
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ments about what is really meant by 
“unionizing” a mill. But we have to 
take laboring men as they are, prone to 
excitement and exaggeration, not always 
reasonable or scrupulous; and, being 
such, they show that the great Trust, 
far from being the extinguisher of 
strikes, may prove provocative of them 
on an enormous scale. 


The decision of the striking machin- 
ists at Cincinnati to return to work 
probably marks the collapse of the 
strike, which began in the latter part of 
May, for President O’Connell of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union admits that Cincinnati 
was regarded as the centre of the con- 
test. Reports of the abandonment of 
the strike by many of the smaller 
branches, at Newport News, Baltimore, 
and elsewhere, have been accumulating 
for some time. The aim of it was to 
secure a nine-hour day. “We believe 
that a shortening of the working hours 
or an increase of wages,” said the Metal 
Trades Association, a body of employers, 
“can only be brought about by the 
hearty codperation of employer and em- 
ployee in advancing and not retarding 
production, and in introducing and not 
fighting improved methods’—a sound 
doctrine, to which the machinists’ lead- 
ers, however, paid no heed. The Inter- 
national Union of Machinists made an 
agreement, about a year ago, with the 
National Metal Trades Association of 
manufacturers, which was intended to 
cover all relationships between the em- 
ployers and the machinists. This agree- 
ment provided for arbitration of dis- 
putes, in order to avoid the mutual losses 
involved in strikes and lockouts. The 
strike for a nine-hour day was made in 
defiance of this agreement, and accord- 
ingly the Metal Trades Association not 
only strengthened itself to resist the de- 
mands of the strikers, but met in con- 
vention in this city and issued a state- 
ment declaring that the Machinists’ 
Union had shown itself “an irresponsi- 
ble body,” incapable of making a bind- 
ing contract, and declining in the future 
to deal with the union in any manner 
whatsoever. The folly of the leaders of 
the machinists has resulted in a useless 
strike of nearly two months’ duration, 
in the depletion of the treasury of the 
union, in suffering for the members, 
and in distrust and disapproval of the 
leaders on the part of the public. No 
incident in the recent history of strikes 
furnishes a more solemn warning to self- 
respecting workingmen. 

It is still too early to say exactly how 
great is the damage done to this sea- 
gon’s corn crop by the hot wave which 
ig still scorching the agricultural West. 





The munthly estimate of condition, pub- 
lished last week by the Government, is 
of little value; it is based on returns of 
July 1, before the worst of the drought 


had come. On the basis of those figures 
a crop of average size was indicated. If 
it is true, as the trade now estimates 
that upwards of two hundred million 
bushels have been ruined since July 1 
the total yield would be the smallest 
since the crop failure of 1894. Unless 
the adverse conditions continue, however 
the low figures of that unlucky year will 
hardly be reached. The corn crop of 
1894 fell to 1,212,000,000 bushels, as 
against two billion bushels only three 
years before. But the destruction in the 
Missouri valley corn-belt has certainly 
not yet been as severe as that of 1894: 
and, furthermore, the planted area of 
corn this season has run at least ten 
million acres beyond that of seven years 
ago. There remains, also, the very 
cheering fact, to which both Government 
and trade returns bear witness, that thé 
wheat crop, most of which is assured al 
ready, will in all probability far exceed 
any recorded in our history 


The salient fact of the foreign trade 
returns for the fiscal year, which the 
Government published on Sunday, is, of 
course, the movement of export trade, 
which shows an increase of $93,000,000 
over 1900, and of $260,000,000 over 1899, It 
was more than double the total of any 
of the six years 1884-1889, and three 
times as great as the exports recdrded 
in any fiscal year before 1883. It is ex- 
ceeded in the returns of outside countries 
only by Great Britain, and if the figures 
of foreign merchandise reéxported are 
eliminated from the shipments of 
both countries, our exports surpass 
even those of England. Against the $1,- 
460,000,000 shipments of purely domestic 
products from the United States, in the 
past fiscal year, stand total domestic ex- 
ports from Great Britain, in its trade 
year ending December 31—the largest in 
its history—of $1,455,000,000. Further 
examination of the American returns de- 
velops another interesting point-—that 
the whole increase over the fiscal year 
1900 has been in products of agriculture. 
The gain in this branch of our ex- 
ports has been $99,500,000; so that ship- 
ments of other than agricultural com- 
modities must have decreased some six 
million dollars. This, however, is not 
unexpected or surprising. It was hard- 
ly to be expected that, with Europe's 
industrial markets undergoing severe 
reaction from their recent “boom,” they 
would buy as much as before from us. 
This slackening of foreign demand gave 
the foreign manufacturers a chance to 
supply their own requirements as they 
could not do before. The fact is, that 
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our manufactured export trade, all cir- 
cumstances considered, has held its own 
in a marvellous degree. Full classified 
returns for the fiscal year are not yet 
published; but, for the eleven months 
ending May 31, the total exports of man- 
ufactures had decreased only $14,500,000, 
and the exports of iron and steel goods 
barely half a million. 


There must be some awful mistake in 
the figures of the Bureau of Navigation 
reporting American shipbuilding for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901. What’s 
this—1,178 vessels built, of 401,000 gross 
tons: a total tonnage surpassed only 
twice in our whole history? Why, this 
cannot be. It has been proved, again and 
again, that ships cannot be built in the 
United States without a subsidy; so how 
extremely imprudent in the Commission- 
er of Navigation to declare that they 
are being built in greater numbers than 
for many years. This is very near giving 
Hanna the lie direct, and we think that 
the Commissioner should be removed at 
once. Certainly “the good of the ser- 
vice’? would seem to require such a step, 
or else the violent shutting-up of the 
shipyards whose owners are insolent 
enough to build ships after Frye had 
conclusively demonstrated to them that 
they could not do it. Anyhow, it is a 
comfort to know that the Subsidy Bill 
will be pushed next winter. Depew has 
said that he will ignore the ships and the 
facts, and declare again that all our 
yards will rot and our flag disappear 
from the ocean unless subsidies be grant- 
ed, The greater the number of ships 
built without a subsidy, the more power- 
ful the argument for the subsidy. But, 
really, the figures themselves ought to 


be suppressed, 


That “foothold” of ours in the Orient 
is getting terribly encumbered with for- 
eign goods, In fact, according to the lat- 
est official statement of Philippine trade, 
we seem to be standing in Manila knee- 
deep in English and German and French 
imports, ‘ake iron and steel manufac- 
tures, for example. The United States 
shipped to the Philippines $136,000 worth 
during 1900, but England sold $660,000, 
Germany $249,000, and France $133,000 
during the same time, Can it be that 
the wicked foreigner has begun his hor- 
rid work of “dumping” right there on 
our foothold? Surely the glee with which 
Briton and Gaul and Teuton have rushed 
in through our open door in the Phil- 
ippines is enough to make our protec- 
tionists rise up in wrathful demand for 
slamming it full in their faces. Senator 
Beveridge will have to see to this. It 
will never do for him to let that ‘“coign 
of vantage” for American trade in the 
East, which he so eloquently described, 
that “stepping-stone” to the wealth of 
China, be thus preémpted by rude for- 


eigners. How can We get off our step- 





ping-stone if we are pinned flat to it by 
a deluge of foreign goods? 


The corporations subject to the fran- 
chise tax in Buffalo and Rochester have, 
it is said, decided to pay it, under a stip- 
ulation that they may _ recover the 
amount if the Court of Appeals decides 
that the tax is unconstitutional. This is 
the tax bill passed while Gov. Roosevelt 
was in the Executive chair, and mainly 
through his energy and persistence. If 
its constitutionality is sustained by the 
Court of Appeals, it will go far toward 
making the State independent of the 
counties in the matter of revenues. It 
will “stand pat’? with Gov. Odell’s new 
tax bills, which, according to reports 
from Albany, will bring $2,200,000 to the 
State Treasury in addition to the sum 
now received from the corporation tax. 
The work of emancipating the State 
Treasury from dependence on the coun- 
ties must go on till it is accomplished, 
and then local option in the matter of 
taxes can begin. This can be brought 
about both by curtailing the State’s ex- 
penses, and by augmenting its receipts; 
in the former way preferably. Gov. 
Odell has encouragingly started both sys- 
tems, and it is safe to assume that he will 
not stop while any unnecessary expense 
can be lopped off, or any available source 
of needed revenue can be found, 


Bull-fighting has been started at South 
Omaha, Neb., on a new plan, under 
which the bull is provoked, but not hurt, 
while the man is hurt, but not provoked. 
The performers are brought from Mexi- 
co, where the sport goes on in the true 
Spanish fashion. When the show was 
opened at South Omaha, the public ex- 
pected bloodshed and _hair-breadth 
escapes, ending in the goring of a horse 
and the killing of the bull. When they 
found that it was a make-believe bull 
fight, in which the only serious actor 
was the bull himself, they were disgust- 
ed and stayed away. Later, new zest 
was added to the entertainment. The 
bull, who did not enjoy the fun, or per- 
haps enjoyed it too well, caught the tore- 
ador on his horns, tore his breast open, 
and threw him about forty feet, where- 
upon the newspapers and the respectable 
portion of the community cried out that 
bull-fighting was a sin and a shame, and 
ought to be suppressed, and the toreadors 
and matadors said that they would never 
have come to Omaha at all if they had 
known that they were not allowed to de- 
fend themselves against the enraged 
bulls. The new turn given to the show 
by the bull has created fresh excitement, 
and filled the grounds with a crowd eager 
to see somebody or something hurt, the 
Governor of Nebraska leading the pro- 
cession. The newspapers and the decent 
people are more insistent than before 


that the show shall be abolished. They 
This kind of bull-fighting is 


are right. 





an “entering wedge” for the real Spanish 
blood-spilling game. If it is allowed to 
go on, it will end in real combats of men 
and beasts as a public spectacle and a 
money-making venture. 





The Sultan of Turkey, like the unjust 
judge of Scripture, has at last done for 
“continual coming’? what he would not 
do for mere justice. Relays of American 
Ministers have for six years been polite- 
ly but pressingly asking him when he 
was going to pay that little bill, and 
finally, out c! sheer weariness apparent- 
ly, he has paid it. There is much wise 
debating over the question who deserves 
the credit for this result. Let us set it 
down to American patience and per- 
sistence, and have done with it. Sec- 
retary Hay steadily urged the righteous 
claim, and Messrs. Angell, Straus, Gris- 
com, and Leishman presented it again 
and again, until at last even Turkish 
stolidity gave way and the money was 
forthcoming. There has been nothing 
spectacular about this method, no hero- 
ics, no taking the ruffian by the throat; 
but the business got done, and that, af- 
ter all, is the chief end of diplomacy. 
It is triumph enough to have squeezed 
money out of a chronic bankrupt. Even 
the missionaries, who have been not a 
little impatient with the Government for 
not collecting their damages by means 
of a bombardment, must now see that 
the ways of pleasantness and peace have 
been better. The money is in hand, and 
there is no blood on it. 





The abuse of advertising by signs and 
posters has raised up in England a So- 
ciety for Checking the Abuses of Pub- 
lic Advertising, the work of which is 
interestingly described in Mondays 
Tribune. In a word, the Society found 
that the system, which works so admir- 
ably in France, of imposing a stamp 
tax on all posted advertisements, was 
impracticable in England. Instead, they 
worked to secure 4 general bill, which 
gave the local authorities full powers to 
regulate, restrict, or prohibit advertis- 
ing that challenges attention in a pub- 
lic way. Many towns’ immediately 
adopted restrictive legislation. Dover 
has taken the lead, requiring a license 
for all advertisements which are not con- 
tained within a window, and for all vehi- 
cles chiefly used for advertising pur- 
poses, while absolutely forbidding all 
sky signs. London, Glasgow, Manches- 
ter, and many of the smaller towns have 
passed regulations covering various abus- 
es, such as transparencies, electric flash 
signs, and sky signs, and regulating the 
size of the letters permissible in a pos- 
ter. Mverywhere a praiseworthy public 
spirit has been shown in this matter, 
and it may reasonably be hoped that 
England will eventually be as free from 
this disfigurement as, say, France or Bel- 
gium, What has been accomplished 1u 
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England is certainly possible here, 
where, in fact, reform should be easier; 
for we have a more strongly pronounced 
colleetive sense, and a less exaggerated 
idea of individual rights. 


The London Daily News, whose splen- 
did fight against the South African war 
and Chamberlainism is rapidly making 
it extremely offensive to the English 
Jingoes and Imperialists, recently print- 
ed a highty effective parallel of the 
views of the London Times on the Cu- 
ban situation in 1896, and on that in 
South Africa in 1901. In the former year 
(November 13) it found American dis- 
content with the prevailing conditions in 
Cuba justified, since there was no indica- 
tion that Spain could restore order in a 
reasonable time, although she had put 
forth disproportionate efforts to vver- 
come a small population, to the menace 
of her Treasury. The failure of these ef- 
forts it deemed inexplicable, and the 
gravity of the situation, it felt, could not 
be denied. On November 30, 1896, the 
Times again expressed its grave anxieties 
as to the outcomeof the operations in Cu- 
ba. It was absurd, it said, to conduct 
operations there against guerrillas as one 
would against a regular army, particu- 
larly when the commissariat was defec- 
tive and the exhausted troops fell an 
easy prey to disease. It scored the policy 
of concentration, now so popular in South 
Africa, as defeating its own ends, and 
thought that, “since the sympathies of a 
sparse population are of considerable im- 
portance, some pains ought surely to be 
taken to avoid unnecessary provocation.” 
It does not need the Daily News’s sub- 
stitution of England for Spain, Weyler 
for Kitchener, and rebels for Boers, to 
make all this, and more, too, apply to 
the existing situation in South Africa in 
the most deadly and truthful way. 


Moreover, while the Times thought 
the Cubans were wise in avoiding pitch- 
ed battles, it now denounces the Boers 
as skulkers for playing the same game. 
It excuses English generals for not 
knowing that the Boers would not stand 
up and fight, where it condemned Weyler 
for similar ignorance in regard to his 
adversaries. It was a matter of course 
for the Cubans to wreck trains, but for 
the Boers to do so is to put themselves 
“beyond the pale of civilization.” No 
wonder that the Daily News cries out 
against this warping of a once cool 
judgment by a false patriotism, and 
thinks that, if the Times and other ‘‘pa- 
triotic’” organs could write with a little 
detachment about South Africa, there 
would be an extraordinary awakening. 
Unfortunately, the Times is not the 
only victim of a distorted vision when 
its own country is the sinner. The rec- 
ord of our own Administration organs 
on the subject of free Cuba would still 
less bear the deadly parallel. 
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British and French naval authorities 
seem to be engaged just now in a match 
of self-depreciation. While Lord Charles 
always a pessimist on the 
admiralty preparation, has 
been doing his best to create the public 
that the 
Squadron, of which he is second in com- 


Peresford, 
subject of 
impression Mediterranean 
mand, is in a desperate condition of un- 


without 
men, 


readiness, a proper supply of 


£uns, ammunition, or torpedo 
boats and almost at the mercy of French 
Admiral 


Dupont, one of the most prominent of 


or other possible antagonists, 
French naval officers, has been uttering 
an almost similar 
over the state of the French fleet, which 


precisely jeremiad 
he appears to regard as ripe for destruc- 
tion. The Mediterranean 
admits, is in fairly good shape, but the 


division, he 


Channel Squadron is composed of a lot 
old tubs, 
be, for England, 
for a summer's holiday, so 
He all the French 
concentrated in the Mediterra- 
nean, where Toulon and Bizerta, he 
says, will soine day reply victoriously to 
Malta and ‘jibraltar. Both officers, of 
course, would be intensely indignant if 
any foreigner dared to speak so disre- 
spectfully of their national armaments, 
and both are animated by the same ob- 
ject, the procurement of larger naval ap- 
rropriations. Meanwhile the responsible 
Ministers on both sides profess to be 
very well contented with things as they 


and obsolete whose 


obliteration 


of slow 
would 
amusement 
to speak. wants 


forces 


are, 





That scores of German soldiers who 
served in the Chinese contingent 
returning to the Fatherland in 
probably signifies more than 
German discipline is strict. It 
story, which will probably never be whol- 
ly revealed, of the 
Chinese which could not be ignored, of 
the reawakening of the brute in the civ- 
ilized man, of a rage for slaughter which 
saw everywhere, often in the feeble and 
inoffensive, a foe. War has never been a 
pretty business, and it appears that the 
Germans steered not quite a golden mid- 
dle course between the self-restraint of 
the Japanese and the frank bestiality of 
the nothing better 
was to be expected of an expedition 
whose Dieu le was the Kaiser's 
“Attila” speech. But those Germans and 
remember 


are 
irons 
that 
tells a 


atrocities towards 


Russians. Perhaps 


veut 
admirers of Germany who 
the time when that nation stood 


eminently for humane and liberal ideals 
will hardly view the spectacle with com- 


pre - 


placency. 


While the Russification of Finland goes 
on apace, occasional proofs are given 
by the St. Petersburg authorities of a 
desire to respect the feelings, even the 
prejudices, of the Finns. The project of 
the Russian Minister ef War for com- 
pulsory military service in Finland, with 











the complete absorption of Finnish co: 


scripts in Russian regiments, has be 
negatived by the Coun Minist: 
The measure is to be re as 
call upon Finland for on!) num ber 
of troops fixed by the Diet, to keep the 
native regiments intact, and to } v ide 
that any Russian officer appol: a 
Finnish regiment must acquire | 
citizenship. This is a wise econ 


though it amounts to only a light 
terweight to 


the general overridi 

what the Finns supposed to 
constitutional rights, to the remodelling 
of their schools and the suppre n of 
their newspapers 

The recently formed Ministry of the 
Viscount Katsura, in Japan, faces finan 
cial difficulties of a peculiar sort rhe 


previous Ministry had withdrawn |} 


cause the Minister of Finance had refus 
ed to borrow for the prosecution of pub 
lic works, thereby 


Virtually admitting 


that the Government's borrowing 


t Ver 
Powel 


was exhausted, and threatening to in 


crease taxation. As a matter of fact, the 
borrowing power of Japan is much im 
paired. Las the 


year attempt to float 


a loan of eighteen million yen was un 


successful, and 5 per cent. consols, which 


have stood as high as 105, were re 


enuy 
quoted at 90. When such a condition ex 
ists, despite 
the face of 
past ten years have increased from %5,- 
000,000 to 201,000,000 yen, one can only 
that 
has some radical defect, or that Fin: 


and in 


the 


general 


prosperity 


revenues which during 


surmise the Treasury organization 


Ministers have assumed too 


recklessly 


heavy burdens. 


Times finds 


the 


A writer for the London 
in the neglect to 
ment of foreign source of 
Japan’s financial difficulties. Most 
pitable to foreign ideas, successive Gov- 
ernments have 


encourage invest- 


capital the f 


hos- 


maintained a policy of 


financial exclusiveness. They have at- 
tempted the almost impossible task of 
renovating with their own capital the 


machinery of an old civilization in a 
single generation. When one 


the part that foreign capital has played 


remembers 


in the development of our own country, 
to-day if 
that aid had been rejected, he can readi- 
“the Yan 


and conjectures our condition 


ly imagine the present case of 
kees of the FEast.’” In the view of the 
Times contributor, there is no more prom 
ising field for foreign investment than Ja- 
pan, where railroad preferred stocks pay 
10 per cent. and the best banks 7. All that 
is necessary is simplification of the 


ent commercial laws, and legislation fa 


pre 
vorable to the formation of corporations 
by foreigners. Unless it is possible 

ly to increase taxation—-always a perilous 
measure—this policy of friendliness to- 
wards the foreign investor is clearty in 
dicated for the new Premier and hi 
sociates, 


aree 
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TH STEEL STRIKE. 

The troubles between the United 
States Steel Corporation 2nd _ subordi- 
nate companies, on the one hand, and 
the Amalgamated Association of lLron, 
Steel and Workers on the other, 
have proved an unwelcome surprise to 
the public, which had hoped for a sum- 
mer free from such controversies. But, 
notoriously, it is in a period of general 
prosperity, such as the country is now 
enjoying, that demands on the part of 
workingmen are most urgent and 
strikes to secure better terms are most 
likely. The point at issue in the pres- 
ent dispute is virtually the recognition 
“Only one question,” said 
T. J. Shatfer, President of the Amalga- 
mated Association, at Pittsburgh, on 
July 10, “will come before the confer- 
ence with the representatives of the 
steel companies Thursday, and that is 
the one of tnionism. We will ask that 
our wage scales be signed for all the 
mills in the respective companies, in- 
stead of in some of them.” In the past 
there have been agreements between the 
Amalgamated Association and employ- 
ers controlling many of the largest mills 
where the Association was recognized, 
by which a seale of wages was amicably 
ugreed upon for application to those 
mills. In a number of cases the same 
wages have been paid by other employ- 
ers who had non-union workingmen. 
Now the Association wants to have one 
rule formal!ty applied to all. 

The conference proved a failure. If 
the strike just ordered in consequence 
involves anything like the 140,000 men 
which, it is asserted, will be eventually 
affected by it, it will entail, even at this 
time of the year, much hardship, suf- 
fering, and loss. Public regret will be 
the more general because the strike 
seems to have been ordered by the offi- 
cers of the Amalgamated Association in 
an effort to force the steel manufactur- 
ers to adopt a course which would be 
cruel toward many of their employees 
and humillating to themselves. The 
public has no other means of judging 
than the statements given out by Presi- 
dent Shaffer and by the officers of the 
steel companies, and on the face of these 
it appears that, upon the only vital 
point, the labor men offered no conces- 
sions whatever, taking their stand, from 
the beginning to the end of the confer- 
ence, stolidly for compulsory unionizing 
by the companies of mills where the 
employees do not desire to join the As- 
sociation. In order to avoid a strike, the 
manufacturers offered to unionize some 
of the mills uot now working under the 
union scale though paying the union 
rate of wages, but this was not accepted; 
and, as the labor men on their part of- 
fered nothing except a slight concession 
relating to the scale, which was not in 
controversy, and a vague promise of im- 
munity for the steef mills in possible 


rin 


of the union. 
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future labor disputes, the conference 
broke up. 

The sole justification which President 
Shaffer is able to offer for the course 
adopted by the labor men is the charge 
that the union mills are discriminated 
against by the combination of manufac- 
turers, that the union mills are operated 
only when the demand for the steel prod- 
ucts is greater than the non-union mills 
can supply. This is an assertion by one 
party to a dispute, and it is denied by 
the opposing party; but even if it were 
true, it dees not appear that a strike is 
the most appropriate remedy to bring 
about a cure. The means which would 
be most effective, and also the most just, 
would be persuasion. To this end the 
Association had the promise of non-in- 
terference on the part of the manufactur- 
ers, and assistance to the extent of per- 
mitting Association organizers to enter 
the mills for the purpose. There is no 
reason to believe that an extension of the 
union organization and influence is like- 
ly to result from a strike of this nature, 
which in the beginning cannot command 
public approval or even sympathy. 

The only hopeful feature of the present 
situation lies in the statement of Presi- 
dent Shaffer that there will be no 
“trouble,” by which he doubtless means 
violence. The men, he says, are more 
readily controlled than they were twen- 
ty-five years ago, or even five years ago. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that 
this is true, and that the leaders of the 
Amalgamated Association will remember 
the price their organization was obliged 
to pay nine years ago as a result of the 
violence and bloodshed of the Homestead 
strike. 

If we seek for the remoter causes of 
the strike, we shall perhaps find them in 
what the workingmen look upon as the 
necessities of Wall Street. They see a 
vast accumulation of shares in the mar- 
ket whose selling value depends upon the 
daily outturn of a product; that is, upon 
their labor. They think that the capital- 
ists who preside over the companies can- 
not afford to let the quotations fall, and 
hence that the latter will yield the point 
in dispute, which is not a question of 
wages, rather than see the price of their 
securities fall. In other words, they think 
that this is an opportunity to compel the 
managers of the property to unionize 
the entire steel combination—an opportu- 
nity which has never occurred before, 
and, if not availed of now, may never 
come again. 

The significance of the step is that, 
if the company yields this point, it must 
yield the next one, which will be a 
question of wages. The company is able 
to defend itself now by using non-union 
labor, but, when all the mills are union- 
ized, it will not have this resource. Then 
it will be compelled to sign scales made 
by President Shaffer, although its com- 
petitors, the small companies and private 
manufacturers, may be working with 





non-union labor, and perhaps at lower 
wages than the scale of the Amalgamat- 
ed Association. It appears to us that 
in allowing the Association to unionize 
all the mills if it can, the company has 
gone as far as prudence will allow, and 
that if it should take the step of forcing 
its employees into the union, it would 
commit self-destruction and forfeit pub- 
lic sympathy at the same time. 

When the United States Steel Com- 
pany was formed, we took occasion to 
point out the dangers which so gigantic 
a combination involvyed—the unsettle- 
ment of men’s minds and the spread of 
socialistic ideas which it would almost 
certainly bring about. Flinging millions 
into the air is always an unsafe ex- 
periment. It causes a scramble, turns peo- 
ple’s heads, makes some persons crazy, 
and upsets, among others, the habits of 
old-fashioned industry and economy as 
the means of livelihood. ‘Why should 
we toil and sweat for a bare subsistence 
when others make fabulous riches by a 
stroke of the pen’ is the question which 
thousands of men ask themselves. The 
steel combination was an incentive and 
an inducement to a labor combination, 
and if we get off with nothing worse than 
a labor strike, we may perhaps consider 
ourselves lucky. No doubt the promoters 
of the steel combination were themselves 
controlled by events. So, too, President 
Shaffer may say that he has been con- 
trolled by them. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that some other mode of settle- 
ment of the conflict may be found than 
that of the endurance of pain which 
must be the lot of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of poor men, women, and children. 





AN AMERICAN ALDERSHOT. 


If Secretary Root succeeds in creat- 
ing an American Aldershot at Fort 
Leavenworth or Fort Riley, he will have 
achieved a reform in the professional 
education of the army which, together 
with his introduction of the interchange- 
able line and staff system, will make 
kis administration famous in the his- 
tory of the War Department. In brief 
his plan is to utilize the great military 
reservations at those posts for the an- 
nual assembling of a sufficient number 
of troops of all branches of the service 
to practise brigade and division move- 
ments, that line and staff officers may 
become familiar with the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the handling of thousands 
of men in the field and in the presence 
of an enemy. How radical a departure 
this will be may be gleaned from the 
fact that, during the twenty years pre- 
ceding the Spanish war, there were only 
two attempts to have manceuvres on a 
large scale~-one under Gen. Brooke in 
1886, and the other under Gen. Miles 
near Chicago in 1894 with the troops 
which had suppressed the railroad riots 
in that city. 

In other words, the great majority of 
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the officers who took part in the Santiago 
campaign had probably never seen a 
brigade or division drill, except those 


of them whose service dated back to the 


civil war. That the hastily constituted 
brigades and divisions which made up 
Shafter’s corps held together before San- 
tiago, is due to the simple nature of the 
offensive campaign undertaken, and also 
to the native intelligence and in- 
tuition of the American officer. It 
is true that, before the Spanish 
war, the Cavalry School at Fort 
Riley, the Infantry and Cavalry School 
at Fort Leavenworth, and the Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe had done much 
to give officers a post-graduate course in 
the theory of their respective arms of the 
service. But opportunities for the prac- 
tical carrying out of these teachings were 
so few and far between as to quite ac- 
count for the mistakes and blunders 
made even by regular army officers when 
it became necessary to mobilize large 
bodies of absolutely raw and untrained 
troops in the spring of 1898. Gen. Wher- 
ry has recently called fresh attention to 
the fact that, when Shafter’s troops ar- 
rived on the docks at Tampa, only one 
officer knew to which ship each regiment 
was assigned, and that he was indistin- 
guishable among 10,000 men. Yet all the 
officers concerned in the direction of this 
movement were regulars. There could 
be no better illustration than this of the 
helplessness of theoretically trained sol- 
diers when brought face to face with a 
great practical problem in logistics. 

Even at West Point, the education of 
cadets was, until a couple of years ago, 
confined wholly to the “bookish the- 
oretic’” and the unending repetition of 
company and battalion drills, without 
practical value except for the creation of 
drill-masters who could teach the a b c 
of a modern soldier’s education. If grand- 
guard mountings, field reconnoissances, 
attacks and defence, etc., were not taught 
there, how could it be expected that one 
should find eager instructors in the few 
Far Western posts where whole regi- 
ments were stationed? The Indian cam- 
paigns provided the necessary training 
to make men good scouts, hardy and un- 
tiring, able to strike a trail and follow 
it for months, if necessary, as Lawton 
did in Arizona. But it was only the 
few officers sent abroad as military at- 
tachés who realized the one-sidedness 
and incompleteness of the regular army’s 
education, and who, together with some 
intelligent students and thinkers among 
the younger officers, started those begin- 
nings of reform which had just made 
themselves felt before the call to a for- 
eign campaign came. 

Such officers as did get an insight into 
European methods brought back stories 
of soldiers who were put through a regu- 
lar military curriculum, beginning with 
the rifle, and passing through company, 
battalion, regimental, brigade, division, 
and even army corps drills, before a final 
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fall 
learn 


the 


generals 


experience in great mancu- 


vres, where to handle 
40,000 or 50,000 men under conditions as 
closely approximating 
ble-—all this 


It is needless to say that so elaborate a 


war as 


in the course of one year 
system is neither possible nor desirable 
here. But as we have an army, common 
sense and economy demand that it should 
know its business in order that the peo- 
ple may get their money’s worth; 
Secretary Root is only doing his 


and 


possi- 


“plain | 


duty” when he plans for a camp which | 


shall serve to bring together five or ten 
or fifteen thousand regulars, and perhaps 


some militia, too, for the advanced mil- 
itary training which can be acquired in | 
no other way. 


Only through such practice-camps can 
officers be tried out and the 
Nearly all 
of 
never drilled a brigade before receiving 
Such a camp as Sec- 
retary Root proposes would enable can- 
didates for the highest positions to show 
some other fitness than political pulls 
and skill in getting the ear of the Pres- 
ident or of some Senator. Similarly, the 
fitness of junior officers could well be re- 
ported on by their superiors after three 
months of constant drilling, 
and manceuvring. 

The fact that all the second lieutenants 
and many of the first lieutenants of reg- 
ulars have just been chosen from vol- 
unteer officers of no original military 
schooling makes the question of the edu- 
cation of the army a pressing one, par- 
ticularly as this same class of men has 


real com- 


manders discovered. of the 


twenty-two line generals our army 


their commissions. 


marching, 


furnished the eight or nine offenders who | 


are now in Manila jails for plain and 
vulgar stealing. Lord Wolseley recently 
said that the American army is “the best 
of its size in the world.” To have spoken 
more accurately he should have said, 
“has in its upper commissioned grades 
and in its ranks the best material in the 
world.” Whether that material shall be 


¢ 
well digested and rounded into the best 


possible shape depends entirely upon the 
War Department. Secretary Root’s plan 
is a long step in the proper direction, and 
will repay its 
whether the army 
men. 


thousand-fold, 
25,000 or 75,000 


cost a 


be 


BRYANISM IN OHIO. 


In the Ohio Democratic Convention 
last week a resolution to reaffirm the 
Kansas City platform and express re- 
rnewed confidence in William J. Bryan 
received only six votes in a body com- 
posed of 959 delegates. The significance 
of this vote can be best understood by 
reading, in connection with it, an arti- 
cle published in Mr. Bryan’s paper, the 
Commoner, only three weeks ago, the 
gist of which is embraced in the follow. 
ing paragraph: 


“Do not allow a man to be placed upon 
any committee—precinct, county, State, or 
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45 
national—uniless he is a believer in the Kan- 
sas City platform. If a man opposed to the 
Kansas City platform is sent as a delegaio 
to any convention, he should be bound by 
instructions, and should ha associated 
with him a sufficient majority who are 
sound on the platform. If a: bjects to 
instructions, leave him at home; no Demo- 
cratic delegate will object to an expression 
from the voters whom he seeks to repr 
sent.”’ 
The Kansas City platform en 
variety of th:'ngs, but it is not 
to analyze it and learn what t} O 
Democracy intended to condemn 
| two main planks in it were those op] 
| ing the policy of the Adm st ion 
the Philippiues, and the o1 nade 
the free coinage of lve Now ft 
Ohio Democrats ve adh i » the 
principles of the Kansas City pl f 
garding the colonial policy of the Gk 
ernment, maling only such chang 
the progress of events requires rh 
oppose any extensions of our national 
boundaries wiiich are not meant to carry 
speedily to all the inhabitants the sar 
civil and political rights that we « 
The Ohio platform in this particular { 
in harmony with the address of the 
Anti-Imperiaiist League which 
sued on Independence Day of the | 
ent year. The Convention had an ex 
cellent send-oft in the speech of Chair 
man Salen. Some exception m ! 
taken to his remarks on the subject of 
Trusts as being too vague, but on th 
questions of foreign conquest and the 
government of subject races by a fre 
people he gave no uncertain sound. He 
denounced the system of crown colonir 
and the subingation of unwilling peo 
ples, whether undertaken by the British 
in South Africa or by Americans in the 
Philippines. He gave an ideal pictur 
of an orderly and just republic, govern 
ed by the principles of freedom handed 
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by the fathers, 


and no man’s money except 


down to us secking no 


man’s blood, 
the 
setting 


through avenues of peaceful com 


merce, an example of equality 


of all men before the law and of equal 
opportunity in the race of life. Such, 


he contended, was the ideal of the Dem 


ocratic party, and the one which it 


sought to introduce, instead of the pre 
domination and 


ent foreign 


exploitation, a policy tending to weaken 


policy of 


our attachment to the principles which 
gave us birth as a nation, and to em 
broil us with foreign Powers. If th 
Democratic party could be keyed up to 


the pitch of Mr. Salen’s speech, it 
deserve success. 

The other main plank of 
City thie foliowing 


words: 


platform was in 


“We 
the national Democratte 
Chicago in 1896, and we reiterat 
mand in that platform for an Amer 

financial system made by the American pe 
ple for themselves, which shall reé ea 


bimetallic price level 


the 


prir 
pl itform adopted 


reaffirm and endorse 
' 


maintain a 


part of such system, the immediate r¢ 
tion of the free and unlimited inag f 
ver at the present legal ratio of 16 ¢ l, 
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without waiting for the consent of any other 
nation.” 

This plank the Ohio Democracy re- 
fused, by an overwhelming majority, to 
reaffirm, Mr. Bryan’s exhortations not- 
withstanding. 

When we reflect that the Ohio Demo- 
crats, from the days of Old Bill Allen 
to those of Bryan himself, have been 
perhaps the most determined and incor- 
rigible advocates of cheap money, soft 
money, and “poor man’s money” in the 
whole country, the significance of this 
action can be properly appreciated. It 
means that the Democratic party of the 
has at last definitively aban- 
coned Bryanism, and is to be reor- 
ganized, not by a change of committee- 
men and stump speakers, but by the de- 
liberate dropping of a played-out issue 
and candidates. This kind of reorganiza- 
tion is feasible, because it represents the 
thoughts and feelings of the voters. It is 
not a scheme or an intrigue. It is not 
the result of wire-pulling. If the truth 
could be told by the leaders at Kansas 
City last year, they would say that the 
sentiment of the party was then in favor 
of throwing silver overboard, and that 
this would have been done if Mr. Bryan 
had not insisted upon keeping it as an is- 
sue. They could not do without Mr. 
Bryan as a candidate, and they were 
obliged to take him on his own terms. 
In this respect they stood toward him 
very much as they did toward Mr. Cleve- 
land in 1892. The candidate made the 
platform in both instances, but the con- 
sequences at the polls were somewhat 
different. 

The Ohio Convention has sounded the 
keynote for the Democratic party in the 
Union. The South has long desired to 
get rid of silver as an issue in national 
politics. The Eastern wing of the party 
has been all the time against silver. It 
we look for a Bryan contingent in the 
next national Convention, we shall not 
find one, unless perhaps in the silver- 
mining States. The Silver Republicans 
must now abandon their own organiza- 
tion and come back as individuals to 
their former party allegiance, or go out 
of politics altogether. Silver need not be 
reckoned with hereafter on the floor 
of Congress or in any national campaign. 
The country has much cause for rejoicing 
over this event, The battle has been 
long, and at times almost desperate, and 
the Democrats have not been the only 
ones at fault. 
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ENGLISH PARTIES AND THE WAR. 

The healing of the deadly wound in 
English Liberalism on July 9 was evi- 
dently accomplished only in the sense 
that a large poultice was ostentatiously 
A real cure remains to 
indeed, the hurt is not 
Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 


spread over it. 
be effected, if 
immedicable. 


nerman’s tactics were, however, suffi- 
ciently clever. 


Knowing that Mr. As- 





quith and Sir Edward Grey and their 
handful of Adullamites were in no con- 
dition to challenge his leadership, he 
craftily came down on them with a de- 
mand that they either give him a vote 
of renewed confidence or else set up for 
themselves. Of course, they immediate- 
ly vowed that Sir Henry had no more 
loyal followers than themselves, and so 
all was at once outward harmony, 
though the internal and bitter differ- 
ences remain precisely what they were. 

It is obviously the Boer war which 
has been the temporary undoing of the 
Liberals. War, we may say, is always a 
political disaster to the Radical party, 
to the party of social reform and pro- 
gressive democracy. It was the Napo- 
leonic wars which kept the Whigs hope- 
lessly out of power for a generation, 
and made Pitt and Canning and Wel- 
lington masters of the destinies of Eng- 
land. And it was no chance assemblage 
of words which the forefathers of the 
present English Liberals placed upon 
their banners when they began the fight 
to recover political supremacy—namely, 
“Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” 
All these are connected, and peace neces- 
sarily stands first. You never can get 
the people vo fix their minds intently 
upon domestic problems until the pow- 
der-smoke o? a foreign war blows out of 
their eyes. it was during the time of 
furled flags and silent drums that the 
Liberal party rose to power and wrought 
its beneficent work; and until England 
knows a settled peace again, there is 
little prospect of a Liberal revival. 

That Mr. Gladstone ruined the Liberal 
party by his bill for Irish Home Rule in 
1886, is now a part of the current myth- 
ology of contemporary politics. It was 
a strange kind of ruin, out of which he 
was able to emerge with a majority in 
1892. As well say that he ruined his 
party in 1874, though he returned tri- 
umphantly to power in 1880. But all 
that is a barren dispute. It certainly is 
not Irish HFiome Rule which rends the 
Liberal party to-day. And with that 
issue, or without it, what would not the 
Liberal party give for Gladstone now! 
It is safe to say that, if he and John 
Fright had stood in their places in 
Parliament in 1899, there either would 
have been no Boer war, or the Govern- 
ment that brought it on by its mistaken 
or malicious diplomacy would long ere 
this have been hurled from power. Even 
so virulent an opponent of Gladstone 
as the Spectator, now admits that the 
lack of a leader of his commanding qual- 
ities and high moral enthusiasm is 
what keeps the Liberal party low. 

Say what men will, wars like that in 
the Transvaal and our own with Spain 
are political wars. The Boer war was 
a Conservative war, as Gen. Grosvenor 
truly warned the silly Democrats in 
Congress that the Spanish war would be 
a Republican war. There was, of course, 





in either case, a loud appeal to “patri- 
otism,” and much talk of sinking party 
differences at the water’s edge; but the 
party in pover saw to it that the war 
should intrench it in power. This is 
always the result of a foreign war. Vot- 
ers being what they are, an Administra- 
tion can never be turned out when it is 
able to charge its opponents with being 
enemies of the country. “A vote for the 
Liberals is a vote for the Boers,” shrieks 
Mr. Chamberlain, and his analogous 
humbugs in this country have only to 
cry, “ A vote for the Democrats is a 
vote for Agninaldo,”’ and the thing is 
done. The English Liberals were not 
so unspeakably stupid, on the eve of the 
Boer war, as our Democrats were on the 
verge of the war with Spain. They did 
not, that is, fairly drive their party op- 
ponents into a war which infallibly 
meant their own political destruction. 
But they were gravely at fault, from the 
standpoint of mere party strategy, for 
not having more stoutly opposed Cham- 
berlain’s tortuous diplomacy, and shown 
so strong a front that even Kruger could 
have seen that his best hope lay in 
the honorable purposes of English Lib- 
eralism, and not in his ultimatum—that 
blunder worse than a crime. Even Mr. 
Asquith has confessed the party’s sins 
in this particular, and said with empha- 
sis that the consent of the Liberals to 
the hushing up of the Jameson-raid 
scandal was an awful dereliction in pub- 
lie duty. 

However this may be, it is the war 
which has laid the Liberals flat on their 
backs, and there is little hope of their 
getting up till peace comes. This is not 
saying that Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment is popular. Even the faithful Lon- 
don Times tells him that his Ministry is 
“justly” complained of for coming so 
far short of public expectations. There 
is something very like a Tory revolt. 
Members will not attend the House. On 
a critical division the other night the 
Government majority fell to 28. The 
Prime Minister urges his followers not 
to prefer dinner to staying in the House 
to vote for Government measures; but 
one of the said followers retorts that 
he was only imitating the “excellent 
example” of Lord Salisbury’s own sons, 
and four other members of the Govern- 
ment, who left Mr. Balfour in the lurch. 
It is clear that, if the war were to end 
next week, the Government as it stands 
to-day could not live. Even the war can- 
not for ever save the Tories. If they are 
not able, with 200,000 men, to force the 
15,000 remaining Boers to come to 
terms, English Jingoes themselves will 
soon insist upon bringing in a party to 
do better than that. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY IN PORTO RICO. 
SAN JUAN, July 9, 1901. 


The Porto Rican may or may not have a 
capacity for democratic government, but his 
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capacity for innocent enjoyment is certain- 
ly as great as that of any other man. This 
year the Municipal Council of San Juan de- 
cided to celebrate the day of Saint John the 
Baptist, the patron saint of the city. The 
city is finding a little difficulty at present in 
paying salaries, it is true, ané the old debt 
is being refunded as it matures, instead of 
being paid off, while the complaint of lack 
of work is not uncommon—but 
mere trifles when the celebration of a saint's 
day is in question. Saint John’s Day comes 
on June 24. In order to get a fair start the 
fiesta was begun June 10, and, in order not 
to dismiss Saint John with unseemly haste, 
was carried over until the last day of June 
When, towards the end of June, it was an- 
nounced that the American Government had 
a little celebration of their own in reserve, 
the municipal fiesta was prolonged until the 
Fourth of July to avoid invidious distinctions 
between the saints of the Church and the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 











these are 


The fiesta, it is to be understood, was 
no common affair. A formal—and a 
printed—programme of amusements was 
provided for every day from the 10th 
of June on, and, to add the proper 


dash of abandon, the municipal ordinances 
were relaxed so that fakirs’ booths sprang 
up all over the city, and the faro banks and 
roulette tables dropped for the time their 
customary pretence of concealment. Prompt- 
ly, upon the 5th day of July, the booths were 
dismantled, and the gambling houses gave 
evidence of a delightful spirit of self-re- 
straint and respect for the proprieties 
putting up the accustomed screens. 
With such an entirely adequate period of 
training, San Juan could scarcely help making 
the celebration of Independence Day a com- 
plete—and a replete—success. At nine in the 
morning there was an imposing parade; at 
ten, the Legislative Assembly convened in 
special session to pass the resolution that 
will make free trade between Porto Rico and 
the United States. In the afternoon there 
were patriotic speeches and appropriate ex- 
ercises at the theatre, a regatta, a reception 
by the Governor, and a baseball game for a 
prize of fifty dollars between a Porto Rican 
and an American team. The event of the day 
par excellence was, of course, the passage 
of the resolution which, in accordance with 
the terms of the Foraker Act, will estab- 
lish free trade between Porto Rico and the 
United States; but the cordiality and una- 
nimity with which the native population 
joined in the celebration of the holiday have 
also a real significance. This coéperation is 
in a measure doubtless to be explained by 
the perennial readiness of the Porto Rican 
to celebrate for celebration’s sake; they have 
an innate genius for the fiesta. On the other 
hand, no gravely dissatisfied people could 
have entered so heartily into the spirit of the 
day. The Porto Ricans undoubtedly cherish 
a mild dissatisfaction with certain policies 
of the Government. Their publicists and lit- 
térateurs, for instance, express a certain ob- 
jective and speculative dissent from the 
principles laid down in the recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court, and the politicians are 
somewhat disturbed over the number of 
Americans occupying public offices; the 
banks which were to distribute the loan, and 
the farmers who were to share it among 
themselves, are somewhat dissatisfied be- 
cause the Treasurer has repeatedly thwarted 
the project to loan several millions of the 
public moneys to the farmers and planters 
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of the island; while the property-holders are 
a little resentful because the pleasant 
the Military 


of abolishing old Spanish taxes without re 


pol 
icy—instituted by Government 
placing them with new ones has not been in 

But the par 

ticularly the people whose good will is worth 
while—are satisfied. And they should b> satis 
fied. The men who have been appointed to 
administer the Government the 
probably, than the 

sponding officers in any State of the United 
States. 


definitely continued. people 


are on ave 


rage abler men, corre 
And the first year of civil govern- 
of which American 
may well be proud, and with which the Porto 
Rican may well be content. 

Mistakes of a minor character have 
doubtedly been made—most of them errors 


of omission rather than of commission. The 


ment has been one the 


un- 


original Code Commission, for instance, has 
been a lamentable and acknowledged fizzle 

no other word so well describes its fussy 
failure. its inactivity, the 
legislative session expired without a munici- 
pal-government bill or a land-title system 

two of the most urgent reforms needed in 
Porto Rico. But, taking into consideration 
the intrinsic difficulties of the situation and 
our inexperience in 


Owing to last 


colonial government, 
the suecess of the civil government of Porto 
Rico has been little less than extraordinary. 
In the difficulties caused by the hurricane 
and the relief 
been provided with a generous hand, but the 
people have not been pauperized; at the cost 
of considerable popularity, the Government 
has kept steadily before the people the fact 
that means 
Between the wealthy planters or large cor 

porations and the ignorant peasant class 
which is fast learning the assertive tone of 
“triumphant democracy,’ the Administra- 
tion has preserved an admirable balance, in- 
sisting firmly that the former should pay for 
special benefits received, but taking good 
care, by their sane and equitable manage- 
ment of interests, that the invest- 
ment of capital should not be discouraged. 
After a year’s careful study of the needs of 
Porto Rico and of the policies in accordance 


change of sovereignty, has 


self-government self-support. 


large 


with which the Government is attempting to 
satisfy these needs, I cannot discover where 
the Administration has made an important, 
positive mistake. And, I may add, I 
aware of no circumstance or prepossession, 


am 


either political or personal, which would 
operate to bias my opinion in this matter. 
The passage of the resolution for free 


trade, to return to the events of Indepen- 
dence Day, was the only act of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly at the special session, and 
was performed with all the solemnity which 
the Latin-American so easily assumes. The 
Governor read his message in person before 
the Executive Council, and the House of Del- 
egates convened in joint session, but the 
resolution was introduced separately into 
the two chambers by the chairmen of the 
respective finance committees—Sefior Luis 
Sanchez Morales in the House, and Treasur- 
er Hollander in the Council. The passage of 
the resolution was publicly announced by a 
salute of seventeen guns fired from the fine 
old fortress of San Christobal. 

The recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, together with the passage of the reso- 
lution establishing free trade between Porto 
Rico and the United States, suggest the 
propriety of a few words about the much- 








abused Foraker Act, from the standpoint of 








the Porto Rican Government and ita fi 
cial needs. The larger constitutional sig 
cance of the act need not be taken ink 
sideration here, nor the motive which, fr 

the above standpoint, made C ress bo 
wise and generous in its treat: of the 
Porto Rican people. But, whatever the mo 
tives that inspired it, and whatev: ts ef 
feet upon the policy and future pr 

of the American Union, the Foraker A ft 
the Porto Ricans was legislation of U 
thoughtful and adequate character. Th 

was generous because it set aside for 

use and benefit of Vort Ri two prof 
sources of revenue which, under ordinar 
circumstances, are reserved for the Federal 
} Government he t | ustom ‘ 


in Porto Rico, and tl toms collected | 


cus 
the United States upon imports from 
tico. It 


was wise, because it placed Porto 


Rico upon a unique basis bys iki 
internal-revenue laws inoperative in Porto 
Rico, and by permitt he isular G 

ment to levy and collect a system of excis 
taxes of its own devising. These were th: 
compensation and 1a degrer 

of the 15 per cent. tariff that so keenly ag 
tated the sympathies of the people of the 
United State But i » far as that 
placed Porto Rico upon a colonial instead 
of the customary Territorial basi it was a 
most fortunate thing for the pocketbooks 
of the Porto Rican The insular budget 
amount to about two million dollar a 
year. Of this it is calculated that five hun 
dred thousand dollars will come from the 
property tax, seven hundred and fifty thou 
sand from the exe e taxe and a I il 


amount from the customs collections in Por- 
Rico The 
three-fourths of the total receipts 


to last two item constituting 


Fed 


are 


eral revenues, and, so far as 1 know to the 

contrary, are allotted to no other tocal gov 

ernment under the jurisdiction of Congr 
As for the fifteen per cent. tariff, per s¢ 


it was sorely needed at the time it was im 
posed. The condition of the finances imm« 


diately preceding the passage of the Foraker 
Act was graphically described by Treasurer 
Hollander in his speech 
of July 4 


financial sy 


introducing the re 
After the 


Spanish Government 


solution ketching 
tem of the 
he said: 
“With 
important 


the American 
fis« al 


Government 


Public 


came 


changes expendi 


tures were restricted to public needs; cus 
toms duties on food stufis were moved 
stamp taxes were repealed, and consumo 
taxes abolished Sut the reforms effected 


were, from the nature of things, essentially 
negative. The need for revenues ued 
as great as before, for schools and roads 
became prompt claimants for what had there 
tofore gone to State and Church. Old taxes 
had been 


contin 


boldly swept away. but no new 
sources of revenue had been provided. Month 
after month witnessed increasing expendi 
tures, declining revenues, and mere and 
more alarming deficits. Moreover, unfor- 
tunate policies had been inaugurated with 
respect to the citizens’ part in the suppor 
of the Government, and countenat 
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a powerful incentive to the adoption of a 
system of direct taxes, the condition pr 
cedent to the establishment of free 

Most important of ail, however, it served 
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to maintain the volume of imports from for- 
eign countries intact, and thus kept the 
customs collections at their normal amount. 
The Foraker Act may have shunted the 
ear of American progress upon a new and 
dangerous path, but, together with the 
“Two Million Refunding Act,”’ it has placed 
Porto Rico upon a financial basis of un- 
excelled security. Of the two-million-dol- 
lar refund, more than seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars remain untouched, which, in 
accordance with the fixed policy of the Gov- 
ernment, will be devoted to permanent pub- 
lic improvements, the cost of which in or- 
dinary States or Territories would be de- 
frayed by long-time loans. Porto Rico has 
no debt, and in all probability will have none 
for some time to come. The current cus- 
toms collections in Porto Rico, as_ stat- 
ed above, are used to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. But of the 
customs duties collected in the United 
States upon imports from Porto Rico no part 
was used during the last fiscal year, so that 
an additional emergency fund of more than 
six hundred thousand dollars is held in the 
Federal Treasury for the use and benefit 


of the people of Porto Rico. It is these’ 


reserve funds which place beyond all doubt 
the financial wisdom of abandoning the fif- 
teen per cent. tariff. 


With these facts in mind, it is not difficult 
to understand why the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court aroused no resentment and 
practically no comment in Porto Rico. For 
the same reasons, the Republican or any 
other party in Porto Rico that makes “‘state- 
hood” a real plank in its official platform, 
will breed its own destruction; statehood will 
not repay Porto Rico for the withdrawal 
of the two sources of revenue which now 
contribute seventy-five per cent. of the pub- 
lic revenue, And the same facts, together 
with the fervid habit of speech character- 
istic of the Porto Rican, explain how Dr. 
Barbosa, the leader of the Republican party 
and probably the most representative man in 
Porto Rico, could call Senator Foraker ‘‘the 
idol of the Porto Ricans.’’” The Porto Rican, 
it may be said, is running after strange gods; 
but his action, at least, is not wholly irra- 
tional. 

Two other aspects of the resolution are 
worthy of mention: In the first place, it 
completes the programme of financial reform 
begun in the “Hollander Bill,” and puts an 
end to the old Spanish fiscal system, with its 
public lottery, its octrois or consumo taxes, 
its royal dues, its taxes upon exports, its 
appropriation for the Church, the Colonial 
Office, and the army and navy, its farming 
out of taxes, and its widespread administra- 
tive corruption. The burden of taxation that 
fell principally upon the peon, the consumer 
of “drink, food, and _ fuel’’--which’ the 
municipalities were also specifically au- 
thorized to tax—has been shifted upon the 
property-owner and the consumers of tobac- 
co and rum. In the last case the increased 
tax has taken the form, not of a higher re- 
tail price, but of a little more water in the 
too frequent dram. 

Most important of all, the resolution prob- 
ably means that the whole trade of Porto 
Rico will eventually go to the United States; 
that the rice and codfish, candles, cement, 
butter, cheese, cottons and woollens, shoes, 
and iron manufactures, which now consti- 
tute the principal imports from foreign 
countries, will in time be supplied by Amer- 
ican manufacturers. Arfd to the Porto Rican 





planter the importance of free trade can 
scarcely be exaggerated. The passage of 
this resolution, said Treasurer Hollander, in 
his speech before the Executive Council, 
“will result in a virtual bounty of five dol- 
lars on every ton of sugar raised on the 
island, meaning to the sugar interests alone 
upon a product of one hundred thousand tons 
a gift of five hundred thousand dollars—more 
than is raised by every kind of insular prop- 
erty taxation in the island.’’ And what is 
true of the sugar interests is also true, 
though in less degree, of the tobacco and 
fruit interests. 

Was it a troubled conscience that made 
Congress deal with Porto Rico so wisely 
and so well? I have attempted to state facts, 
not analyze motives. ‘Tis an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. 


CARLO CATTANEO. 
FLORENCE, June 23, 1901. 


In the first year of the nineteenth century 
Carlo Cattaneo first saw the light, on June 15, 
1891, in Milan, where his father, ajeweller, the 
son of a long line of warriors and peasants, 
had settled down, the first of his race to 
become a citizen, as all his forbears had 
cultivated the soil and his own grandfather 
came with his own flocks from the Brem- 
bana valley (the birthplace of Tasso) to 
pasture them during the winter in the vast 
fields that then surrounded Milan. This 
Melchiorre Cattaneo took to wife Maria An- 
tonia Sangiorgi, a beautiful peasant woman 
to whom Carlo owed his well-proportioned 
and robust frame, his spacious brow, lu- 
minous blue eyes, and the honest, patriarchal 
simplicity which was one of his distinguish- 
ing characteristics. And to-day, the first 
centenary cf the son’s birth (the strikes in 
Milan compelling postponement from the 
15th), his native city inaugurates a monu- 
ment in marble sculptured by the celebrated 
Ettore Ferrari, who has executed monu- 
ments to Garibaldi, the finest, to Victor 
Emanuel and Giordano Bruno, with charming 
medallions of Mazzini, Alberto Mario, and 
other factors of New Italy. 

On this same anniversary, too, is publish- 
ed the tenth and last volume of the 
writings of the great Lombard, who cer- 
tainly has never been a prophet in his own 
country. Though recognized as the greatest 
political economist, as a profound and origi- 
nal philosopher, an authority on all ques- 
tions of literature and language by the 
thinkers of his own and more recent times, 
such was the envy, hatred, and all uncharit- 
ableness which his patriotic and political 
action in 1848-'9 brought down upon him 
that, for twelve years after his death, Agos- 
tino Bertani, the surgeon soldier and the 
devoted friend of Cattaneo, who had pur- 
chased the manuscripts and copyright of his 
works, could find no publisher to bring out 
even the non-political works of the great- 
est thinker of his age in Italy. At length 
the successors of the well-known publisher 
Le Monnier agreed to publish the philo- 
sophical, literary, and social-science writ- 
ings, and Bertani edited three volumes before 
he passed away in 1886. To your correspon- 
dent fell the task of preparing the remaining 
volumes agreed upon, and to find a publish- 
er for the political writings and the corre- 
spondence. Alberto Mario had completed 
the ‘Mind of Cattaneo’ before his own death 
in 1883, and Niccola Mameli (brother of the 





soldier poet Goffreddo Mameli, who died for 
Rome in 1849) offered to edit the philo- 
sophical works—a most difficult task, as 
Cattaneo had never been able to publish 
these in volumes. Some of them appeared 
in the Politecnico, in the Crepuscolo; and 
perhaps the most important portion, his lec- 
tures to the students of the Lugano Lyceum, 
where he held the professor’s chair for fif- 
teen years, had to be pieced out of his manu- 
scripts and collated with the copies written 
out by his best pupils. Gabriele Rosa, a 
stanch follower of Cattaneo’s political doc- 
trines, a federal republican, wrote the pre- 
face to the works of Political (or, as Cat- 
taneo styled it, Public) Economy, and thus 
seven volumes in all were completed by 1892. 
But never a publisher could be found to risk 
an edition of the political writings and the 
letters. The Milanese Consorteria—I use 
the word in preference to that of ‘‘Mod- 
erates,’”’ of whom there have been and are 
many honest, intelligent, patriotic, spread 
over all Italy—had created such a sorry 
legend around his name that it had become 
a synonym for disunion, a return to the 
communes and little republics of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the extermination of Piedmont, etc. 
No inducement—the offer of the manuscripts 
gratis, put in order, copied, and ready for 
the press—could persuade a single publisher 
to risk the mere expenses of printing a single 
volume. 

Nor did the friends and soi-disant dis- 
ciples of the dead master come forward, as 
might have been expected, to save his mem- 
ory from oblivion. At last we remembered 
a federal republican so stanch to his loves 
and hates that nothing would induce Enrico 
Cernuschi (him of bimetallic fame) to live 
in Italy under a united monarchy! To him 
at Paris we went, and found the hero of the 
barricades of the five days of Milan, the 
stanch defender of the Roman Republic 
(who was kept a prisoner by France in the 
Castel S. Angelo for many months after the 
restoration of the Pope), aged beyond recog- 
nition, with a cloud of silver-white hair 
surrounding a pale and _ thoughtful face, 
where the old light flamed in the dark- 
brown eyes, and the old impetuosity echoed 
in the question, ‘‘Why cast pearls before 
swine? Publishers are excellent thermom- 
eters. If none will print, all are convinced 
that no one will purchase the volumes when 
issued. Then, as likely as not, the Govern- 
ment will sequestrate the heresies, and the 
Triple Consorteria will privately cremate 
the volumes.” At length, however, Cernu- 
schi consented to pay the expenses of print- 
ing one volume. Some copies did sell, and 
he added sufficient to print another. Then 
he too died, in 1897, and in the same year 
the bright, brave Gabriel Rosa went to his 
rest. Last year Niccola Mameli joined the 
ranks of the Old Guard; it really seemed 
as if the tenth and last volume would not 
find a sponsor in the land where the “si 
suona.” This last volume was in reality 
half through the press in 1898 when the 
“events of May,’ as the mysterious revolts 
in Milan and the pretended revolution in 
Florence are euphemistically styled, made 
it certain that all and any political works 
would come still-born into a world where 
Republicans, Radicals, Socialists were in 
durance vile. So the first sheets were stere- 
otyped and laid on the shelf. 

In the June number of the Nuova Antologia 
of 1900 appeared a letter from Senator Prof. 
Graziadio Ascoli to Prof. L. F. Pulle, headed 
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July 18, 1901] 
“Carlo Cattaneo and Historical Studies,” in 
which the writer asks the author of the 
‘Profilo Antropologico dell’ Italia’ (a work 
which, with its splendid atlas, received the 
prize medal of the anthropological and eth- 
nological Italian Florence) 
whether Cattaneo has not suffered from a 
singular and most unmerited oblivion: 


Society of 


“He was one of the first to dwell on statis- 
tical considerations of a descriptive as of an 
inductive order, and to apply them with well- 
determined aims to the study of the genesis 
and the development of nations and of lan- 
guages. One of his dominating thoughts was 
to ascertain the numbers of the human race 
among whom and by whom the grand phenome- 
na and the great events of history have been 
developed. He was perpetually tormented by 
the question, How many were they; how far 
homogeneous, how and in what numbers hete- 
rogeneous and in conflict? Surely, it is our 
duty fully to illustrate this work of Cattaneo; 
but who will or can do this at the present 
moment if you don’t set yourself to the task? 
I remember, how, proceeding methodically from 
the positive to the conjectural, he noted how in 
England the scant but continuous German im- 
migration assimilated a portion of the indi- 
genous population, i. e., the Celtic, also scanty, 
and how thence issued in the course of four- 
teen centuries the greatest people in the world! 
[Indeed, from the first to the last day of our 
privileged intimacy, Cattaneo used to say: “‘An- 
glo-Saxon race is tautological; you are Anglo- 
Celts, Anglo-Britons.”.} Thence he rose up to 
higher considerations, divining the proportions 
of the crossbreeds by dint of which the lan- 
guage of the Aryans spread itself among the 
ancient peoples. No one has done so much, it 
seems to me, to sweep away from history all 
the fables and illusions eng2ndered under the 
name of ‘the great transmigvaticns of the peo- 
ples.’ His conceptions touching the relative 
fixity of races, of the propagation of species and 
of culture in the infinite course of time, quiet- 
ed the imaginary tumult of nations which fan- 
tasy imagined to be immensely populous and 
mixed up together from prehistoric ages.’’ 


Then for several pages the learned Pro- 
fessor goes on to vindicate for Cattaneo 
“his right to be considered the discoverer 
of certain truths in almost all branches ‘of 
science, which have now become common 
property. The supreme wisdom of Cattaneo 
shone forth when he, first of all, collocated 
the study of the natural conditions of man 
with that of their civil conditions. In this 
field he displays a magic skill all his own, 
and, as an ethnologist and an original and 
perfect master of style, he ranks with Alex- 
ander von Humboldt [before him in point of 
time, we venture to add].”” His admirable 
publication on the island of Sardinia, an- 
cient and modern, though written sixty years 
since, needs scarcely any addition to-day. 
Here Professor Ascoli dilates on Cattaneo’s 
enormous superiority in historical specula- 
tions over Gioberti, Balbo, and other his- 
torians of his own time; how, even when 
reviewing foreign works, such as the ‘Nor- 
man Conquest,’ he surpassed by long strides 
the great French historian in the ethnolog- 
ical stratification of the conquered country. 


“In short, there is no field of universal his- 
tory where the appreciating eyes of this original 
thinker failed to penetrate. He is generally 
placed among the economists on account of his 
notable writings in this department. But who 
to-day could venture to decide what ground his 
inventive and reconstructive mind most splen- 
didly illuminated? I have no claim to the cast- 
ing vote, but this I can affirm, conscious of no 
want of reverence for any one worthy of it, that 
the large and modern conception of history has 
in Italy no champion who can compete with 
or come near to Cattaneo,”’ 
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The Nation. 


The appearance of this heartfelt, enthusi- 
astic rehabilitation of Italy’s forgotten one 
was heart-gladdening as a spring of fresh 
water in a dry and dreary desert. The last 
third volume was ready for publication 
would Pulle really accept the office of spon- 
sor? A genial visit and cordial acceptance 
followed the appeal, and in a proemio of 
thirty pages the Italians have at least an 
index to the works of Cattaneo prepared by 
a young thinker of the present generation 
who has not been drawn into the vortex of 
political opportunism or the grib-grab of 
speculation. Poor Foscolo’s sad yet now 
fulfilled prophecy heads the preface—‘‘Se 
un dl verra I'Italia vera—io avrd giudice 
pia.”’ 


“The fate of Carlo Cattaneo’s works,’ writes 
Pulle, “is instructive for the history of Italian 
thought and for our civie life. That man who 
reigned as sovereign over the spirit of the past 
generation, who matured the minds and armed 
the avenging hand in the days of national revo- 
lution, became invisible, vanished as it were 
from the sight of the next generation which 
reaped the fruits of the accomplished work. Like 
one of the granite giants which in hospitable 
Switzerland sheltered his austere soul during 
the declining years of his life and his earthly 
hopes, Cattaneo awaited on the heights the 
light which the fog at the base must fail to 
obscure in the future. The memory of that 
great one suffered from what is the perpetual 
misfortune of Italy, the non-recognition of the 
absolute value of genius when it does not re- 
spond to the opportuneness of momentary con- 
tingencies. The Cattaneo whose eagle glance 
scrutinized and, partially, from Milan delineat- 
ed the lines of the universal movement of the 
peoples of Europe in 1848, was no longer at the 
helm after 1859, when action was directed to the 
aims of men who had not the supreme interest 
of the people at heart. He shared the fate of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, and now Time unites 
them in a harmonious triad. A thinker and an 
exile, he kept apart from the daily contagion of 
surrounding influences. Over his grand per- 
sonality, which remained inflexible and uncon- 
taminated, silence spread her mantle. Partisan 
ire, whether proceeding from discordant schools 
or from political interests, is all-powerful over 
the fate of writers. The want of culture and 
the non-participation of the masses in intel- 
lectual movements in the past [alas, also in 
the present], placed the moropoly of fame in 
the power of the few dominating individuals and 
parties. The broad basis of collective opinion, 
the result of a number of many indi- 
vidual and independent judgments, which 
offers natural resistance to authoritative 
affirmations and keeps a fair balance for the 
merits of men, is wanting in Italy. The con- 
scious association of thought which Cattaneo 
understood and defined as the ‘psychology of 
associated minds,’ is also wanting; yet it Is, 
in a nation, the seat of its moral independence, 
a bulwark against injustice, an impediment to 
all attacks on civil liberties as on scientific 
truth. The extension of education and of cul- 
ture tending to the creation of a collective con- 
science in the Italian people is, however, pre- 
paring the medium in which Cattaneo’s real 
value will be recognized.”’ 


The learned professor brings proofs and 
documents to show that Cattaneo laid the 
basis for modern studies; how, in the science 
which with F. Ratzel assumes the form and 
the name of anthropo-geography, Cattaneo 
forty years since revealed the outlines, even 
as he deiineated the aspects of sociological 
geography. ‘‘Nothing, perhaps, lends cre- 
dence to the solidity of his knowledge and 
the perspicacity of his deductions concerning 
the relations of primitive races so much as 
does the comparison of his propositions 
with the conclusions of the most recent and 
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ter, we think. He knew 1a h had 
truth with him, not only in f m 
ters, but in matters political, and iredly 
he could not be satisfied with his Italy of 
to-day. This, not because his ideal of a 
Federal republic has not been yet realized 
but because morality has not been enthro 
ed in high places, because, instead of an 
armed nation, a people mply ¢ I to 
wield arms in its own defence, millio ire 
squandered in standing armies and iry 
fleets, because the possessors of th 
capital, and the instruments of labor h 
persistently shown themselves greedy : 
adding to their stores, heedless of the stary 
ing millions who rot in their rice flelds, go 
mad with pellagra, send out their children 


by thousands to seek a better fate in f 


! 0 et 
lands; because fifty years of this persistent 
ignoring of the suffering and misery around 
them by the cultured and wealthy classes 
have driven the people into the arms of the 


extreme factions, whose leaders have no bet- 
ter watchword for their new departure than 
class struggle, no better solution than 


strikes 
which have never reached such a t 


potn im 
numbers and intensity in any country of 
Europe. No! I doubt whether Cattaneo 
would care for the tribute of honor paid to 
him in the Italy which is not the Italy of 
his dreams. Yet it is well that such honors 
should be paid to the man whose life was 
stainless and blameless, even as his thoughts 
were high, and his action, when compelied 
to take his place as Duce, audacious, firm 
and victorious. In the bas-relief of the 
pedestal, Ettore Ferrari has recorded the epi: 
moment of the defence when Cattaneo, twice 
offered an armistice by Radetzki, thumilered 
out, “No!” even as did Pier Capponi and 
Michelangelo in earlier times. kW. Mt. 
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Correspondence. 


PREFERENCES IN BANKRUPTCY. 
To THE EpiTtor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In commenting, in your issue of July 
4, upon the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court concerning prefer- 
ences in bankruptcy, you illustrate the effect 
of the decision as follows: 

“Tf A sells to B a bill of goods amount- 
ing to $2,000, and is paid in cash, and there- 
upon sells him another bill of goods for 
$4,000, on ninety days’ credit, within which 
time B goes into bankruptcy, A becomes a 
preferred creditor. If he proposes to claim 
his $4,000, he must give up his $2,000. I? 
he wants to keep his $2,000, he must give 
up his $4,000.”’ 


This is not quite accurate, as it loses sight 
of another provision of the Bankruptcy Act, 
which allows credits extended without se- 
curity after payments are made to be set 
oft against the payments (Bankruptcy Act, 
sec. 60, C). Thus, if A sells to B a bill of 
goods amounting to $2,000, and is paid in 
cash, and thereupon sells him another bill 
of goods for $4,000 on ninety days’ credit, 
within which time B goes into bankruptcy, 
A, though a preferred creditor to the extent 
of $2,000, can set off $2,000 out of the new 
credit of $4,000 against that payment, and 
still prove his claim for $4,000 due him. 
This was decided by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in McKey 
vs. Lee, 3 N. B. N., 262. This provision of 
the Bankruptcy Act was not involved in the 
decision of the Supreme Court referred to. 

If the second credit of $4,000 had preceded 
the payment of $2,000, then, under the Su- 
preme Court decision, there would be no off- 
set, and A would be obliged, as you suggest, 
to choose between losing the $4,000 still due 
andretaining the $2,000 paid, or restoring the 
2,000 received and then proving his claim 
against the estate for $6,000, which would 
be the total amount of the debt due him. 

Yours truly, ISAAC ADLER. 


Rocugsrer, N. Y., July 8, 1901. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sin: The interest in Christian missions to 
China is so general that I venture to ask 
the privilege of presenting a phase of the 
subject which may have been overlooked by 
some of your readers. 

(1.) Through steam and electricity all parts 
of the world have been brought so close to- 
gether that the nations and 
China are, in the most literal sense of the 
term, neighbors. 


now Western 


(2.) Where two or more individuals, com- 
munities, or peoples of different standards 
of morality and civilization are brought into 
close contact, one of two things certainly fol- 
lows: either the one with the higher stan- 
dard sinks towards the level of the lower, 
or the more debased is raised towards the 
level of the higher. 

(3.) The natural tendency is towards the 
degradation of the higher, since to resist the 
demoralizing influence of the lower civiliza- 
tion requires conscious and vigorous effort. 

(4.) Granting these propositions, to the 
truth of which recent events in China have 
borne abundant proof, it necessarily follows 
that this new condition of neighborhood with 
the Chinese peoplé is a serious menace to 





the civilization of the Western nations—a 
menace which will increase in strength with 
every improvement in ships and their en- 
gines, with the building of transcontinental 
railways, and with the growth of trade. 

(5.) A problem of surpassing importance, 
therefore, is forced upon us for solution. 
How shall this inevitable debasing influence 
be most effectively resisted? How shall these 


four hundred millions with a low stan- 
dard of morality be brought to recog- 
nize the force of and obey the great 


principles of respect for truth and for woman 
and for the sacredness of human life which 
underlie Western civilization? To remain 
inactive, quiescent, is to be conquered. Is the 
solution to be found in force? If this were 
practicable, the expense in life and treasure, 
the demoralizing effects on those who em- 
ploy it as well aS on the subjugated, would 
be sufficient to condemn it. But a morality 
gained only by force is superficial, and will 
last only as long as the force is applied. 

In education? This method again, if it were 
practicable, would be vastly expensive, for 
it implies, not the establishment of a school 
or university here and there, but a school 
in every village, and there is not motive 
power enough to provide teachers, even if 
the money were forthcoming. But a fun- 
damental objection is that the mere educa- 
tion of Eastern peoples takes from them 
their religious belief without giving them 
anything in its place, and the result is a 
community of persons morally weak and 
characterless. 

In Christian missions? This method of 
influence is the only one which goes direct- 
ly down to the root of the great material 
evil of all non-Christian civilizations, the 
degradation of women, and lifts the mother 
and her child to the level of the mother 
and child in Christian lands. It is the only 
method which has the strongest conceivable 
motive power, that of disinterested love. 
It is the cheapest, for thousands stand ready 
to do the work for no other reward than the 
privilege of doing it, and millions, stand 
ready to furnish them with the necessary 
means. 

From this point of view, therefore, I can- 
not escape the conviction that Christian 
missions in China are of vital importance, 
not to the Chinese merely, but to our- 
selves, as the only efficient means by which 
we can keep the high standard of our civ- 
ilization. JAMES MASCARENE HUBBARD. 

BreAp Loar Inn, VT., July 10, 1901. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


To THE EprITror OF THE NATION: 


Sir: <Any information that your readers 
can furnish in regard to the history of the 
origin of the term ‘Indian Summer,” espe- 
cially previous to the year 1800, will be 
gratefully acknowledged if sent either to 
Prof. Cleveland Abbe, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or 
to the undersigned, 

ALBERT MATTHEWS, 

145 Beacon S1., Boston, Mase, 


Notes. 


Lee & Shepard announce for September 
‘Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters,’ edited 





by H. Augusta Dodge, and ‘Among Flow- 
Poets,’ 


ers and Trees with an anthology 
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compiled by Minnie Curtis Wait and Prof. 
Merton Channing Leonard. 

‘The Stars in Song and Legend,’ by Prof. 
Jermain G. Porter, Director of the Cincin- 
nati Observatory, is soon to be published 
by Ginn & Co. 

A work on ‘Irrigation,’ by Dr. F. H. Newell 
of the United States Geological Survey, is 
in the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘Foma Gordeyeff,’ by the new Russian nov- 
elist, Gorky, translated by Hermann Bern- 
stein, is among the fall announcements of 
the J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 

That indefatigable Baconian, Edwin Bor- 
mann, much the most interesting of his 
tribe, is to print in the autumn twelve lit- 
erary-historical-biographical essays under 
the title of ‘Die Kunst des Pseudonyms.’ 
(He is his own publisher in Leipzig.) His 
thesis is that if William Shakspere is the 
pseudonym of Francis Bacon, Bacon’s name 
must appear on the title-pages of Shak- 
spere’s productions, ‘‘or in the immediate 
vicinity.’”’ An appendix cites numerous 
judgments of Bacon by his contemporaries. 
As usual (and this is a substantial return 
for the purchase money), there are seventy 
to eighty facsimile illustrations. 

Cassell & Co. issue their annual collection 
of ‘Royal Academy Pictures,’ being the 
Royal Academy Supplement of the Magazine 
of Art, with a few pages of prefatory text. 
In all some three hundred illustrations of 
pictures and statues in the current Acad- 
emy are given. MHalf-tone cuts, generally 
well executed, are the rule, but a photo- 
gravure frontispiece accompanies each of 
the five parts which make up the quarto 
volume. The value of the work for refer- 
ence is clear enough. Of the pictures them- 
selves nothing nruch is to be said except 
that they have for the most part the same 
old Royal Academy quality, and show almost 
everything but pictorial intention. National 
pride will be gratified that Mr. Abbey’s 
melodramatic ‘‘Crusaders Sighting Jerusa- 
lem’’ occupies the place of honor at the 
front. 

Prof. Edward Arber’s series of “British 
Anthologies” is now completed with the 
publication of volume i., ‘The Dunbar An- 
thology,’ and volume x., ‘The Cowper An- 
thology’ (Henry Frowde). Extended com- 
ment upon these is unnecessary. In ‘The 
Dunbar Anthology’ Professor Arber’s flow- 
er-gathering, so unpromising is the fic‘d, is 
rather surprisingly successful; and the final 
volume, rich in single instances from minor 
poets, is one of the most entertaining of 
all. We must, however, regret a thing which 
seems a curious lapse of taste: ‘“‘The Ancient 
Mariner’ is printed without its incompara- 
ble gloss. 

It is for many reasons a cause for rejoic- 
ing that the day of the dry and dusty doc- 
torate dissertation is passing. Some years 
ago Columbia University set the admirable 
example of encouraging its doctoral candi- 
dates to attempt the composition of readable 
books, in place of the conventional tabula- 
tions. The latest publication of the Uni- 
versity Press (The Macmillan Co., agents) 
is ‘Frédéric Mistral, Poet and Leader in 
Provence,’ by Charles Alfred Downer. Dr. 
Downer has produced a serviceable and sug- 
gestive study of the somewhat exotic verse 
of Mistral, his revival of the old Provencal 
speech, and his endeavor in the direction of 
racial idealism. By a reasonable extension 
of the subject there is included a good ac- 
count of the general work of the ‘“Félibres”’ 
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who have striven to revive the old renown 
of Provence in poetry andart. The atten 
tive reader may, indeed, note certain blem- 
ishes which would never have occurred in a 
thesis of the old school. An accurate phil- 
ological chapter on ‘‘The Modern Provencal 
Language” is oddly contrasted with some 
rather sentimental and precious pages in 
which appellations like “‘epic’’ and adjec- 
tives like ‘“‘beautiful’’ are loosely applied to 
Mistral’s pleasantly romantic tales in verse. 
The book is, however, as a whole, a good 
piece of scholarship and a sympathetic lit- 
erary study. It should be of special interest 
to persons concerned with the problems of 
“national literature.” 

Altogether charming is Mr. Almon Dex- 
ter’s ‘And the Wilderness Blossomed’ (Phil- 
adelphia: H. W. Fisher & Co.), in which 
he describes the conquest of an island in one 
of the Maine lakes. Of great value to many 
amateurs will be found the list of hardy 
plants and the observations on their cul- 
ture which Mr. Dexter has made. He has 
evidently been overcome by the enchant- 
ment of gardening, and he certainly makes 
it appear enchanting. His comprehensive 
invitation to flower-lovers gives a pleasant 
finish to a book which deserves a longer no- 
tice than we can now afford it. 

‘Peace or War in South Africa,’ by A. M. 
S. Methuen (London: Methuen & Co.), is a 
temperate but extremely impressive ar- 
raignment of the policy of England towards 
the Boers. It is all the more effective be- 
cause the author gave his support to the 
Ministerial party until he became convinced 
that he was mistaken. The comparison with 
the attitude of the British Government to- 
wards the American colonies, and the quo- 
tations from Burke, are also telling. On 
the whole, this is perhaps as good a sum- 
mary of the events in South Africa which 
were decisive as has appeared; and the tone 
of its comment is high and clear. It is hard 
not to believe that such an appeal must 
move the English public; but our own re- 
cent history promotes skepticism. 

A satisfactory manual on ‘Small-Boat 
Sailing’ is that by E. F. Knight (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). It will prove of practical 
service to the amateur sailor of small boats 
of all kinds, from the dinghey to the ten- 
ton cutter or yawl. It is generally agreed 
by professionals that books of instruction 
are of slight value in the acquisition of sea- 
manship. This is mainly true, but exception 
must be made in favor of Mr. Knight's clear 
and comprehensive treatise. Twenty years 
ago a publication of this character, de- 
voted as it is to the management of small 
boats employed exclusively in foreign wa- 
ters, would have been of hardly any use to 
American amateurs. The frequency, how- 
ever, of international yachting contests, and 
the number of foreign craft of all sorts now 
owned and sailed by Americans, contribute 
to the opportuneness of Mr. Knight's manual. 
it explains plainly and lucidly all that the 
amateur need know in regard to the choice, 
rig, and handling of small boats. The au- 
thor’s remarks as to the use of the barom- 
eter and of weather wisdom as more or less 
essential to safety in sailing small craft, 
are worthy of attention. He has confidence 
also in official weather forecasts, so much 
80 that on one occasion, despite the earnest 
protests of local mariners, and contrary to 
his own judgment, he started from Har- 
wich, England, for Holland alone, in a three- 
ton yawl, in a gale of wind, on the strength 
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of a special forecast of the British Me — appropriated to another use A! 


teorological Office that he should in a few 
hours meet with light S. W. 
smooth sea, and fine weather—a prediction 
accurately verified. Are there 
official weather fore 
extent? The tilustrations, 
technical and pictorial, fortify and em- 
bellish the text. 

Among law books recently published is an 
institutional ‘Treatise on the Jurisprudence, 
Constitution, and Laws of the United States,’ 
by James De Witt Andrews (Chicago: Cal- 
laghan & Co.). Mr. Andrews is the editor 
of the works of James Wilson, and he de- 
clares that eminent lawyer to have been 


winds, a 


many who 
would trust our 
casts to this 


hitherto the only genuine expounder for 
American students of the true principles of 
legal analysis. ‘‘The plan he proposed is that 
of the civilian’s, and the results worked out 
agree singularly with those of John Austin.” 
We have no space to go into details, but 
may say briefly that much of Mr. Andrews’s 
discussion is illuminating. His division is 
into the Laws of Persons, of Things, of 
Actions, and of Crimes; Constitutional and 
Public Law falling under the first head. 
Some five thousand cases are cited, and the 
work is preceded by an introduction on the 
development of the Science of Law and 
Government. 

A more compendious book, covering the 
same ground, is the ‘Elements of American 
Jurisprudence,’ by William C. Robinson, the 
well-known author of a text-book on Ele- 
mentary Law (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 
He has cited two or three thousand cases, 
and each of his sections is accompanied by 
directions for reading. The book is evidently 
intended for the use of both teacher and 
student. The author's arrangement of the 
law is his own, but to our mind this is the 
least important point in the whole matter. 
The book should be regarded as a skeleton 
introduction to the law, and is very nearly 
readable. We should think it would be 
found of great use in schools and colleges. 
Here and there mistakes and omissions may 
be found. We cannot consider any book of 
American law complete which does not con- 
tain a clear account of the history of the 
common-law actions. Thus far there have 
been no really great American or English 
lawyers who have not known the difference 
between trespass and trespass on the case 
Section 260, on the amendment and abroga- 
tion of treaties, ought to contain some refer- 
ence to the remarkable fact that we main- 
tain in this country the right to abrogate a 
treaty by an act of Congress. This is juris- 
prudence purely American. Considering, too, 
how common penal bonds still are, we 
could have wished an explanation of the 
nature of this instrument. May we, by the 
way, take this opportunity of pointing out, 
pace all modern institutional writers, that 
act and forbearance are not really true op 
posites? Forbearance, as is here explained, 
means a voluntary omission to act. But 
act is used every day without any implica- 
tion as to will. No one, for instance, would 
deny that sleep-walking involved a _ va- 
riety of acts; but sleep-walking does not 
involve the action of the will. Omission is 
the only proper antithesis of act, and has 
excellent authority for its use; if an op- 
posite for the Saxon forbearance were 
wanted, it must be found, we incline to 
think, in some other Saxon word like deed 
But the difficulty here is that deed is al- 





this we submit with deference: but with 
confidence, to legal inatitutional 
gists. 

‘Explorations in Alaska for an All-Ame 
can Overland Route from Cook Inlet, | 
cifle Ocean, to the Yukon, by Lieut 
S. Herron,’ is the title of a recent G 
ernment publication. Lieut. Herron, with a 
party of five men, left Cook Inlet on Ju 
9 1899, and travelled 340 miles with a 
pack train. The remaining 171 were accon 
plished on snow-shoes with dogs and sled 
and the great river was reached December 
11. So far as can be gathered from the a 
count of the journey, the difficulties of th 
new route do not seem to be much, if any 
greater than those of the other route 
Herron is 
clined to think that the cheapest method of 


From his experience Lieut 
transport is first the mule, then the hora 
and dog. The reindeer is a failure in thi 
part of Alaska, partly from the lack of 
moss, its principal food, and its inability to 
travel on the ice. The report is fully il 
lustrated, and contains lists of native trib« 

plants, and maps of the regions traversed 

The United States Board on Geographi: 
Names has issued a 


about 4,000 * 


special report giv 
oast wise names in the Phil 
ippine archipelago. The editor, Capt. C. C 
Todd, acknowledges the valuable assistance 
given by the Rev. José Algue, S.J., director 
of the Jesuit Observatory at Manila. Th: 
names are in black-face type, and are fol 
lowed by the Spanish designation of the 
features named, as, Acul, punta 
“Aboriginal Rock Pictures in Queensland 
is the title of a brief paper by R. H. Mathews 
in the current Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society. Mr. Mathews describe 
certain drawings cut upon flat sandstone 
rocks in the channel of the Burnett River 
at its junction with Pine Creek. During the 
greater part of the year the rocks are dry 
but in times of floods are wholly submerged 
As a result, many of the drawings are 
scarcely distinguishabl« The figures are 
small, varying from two inches to two feet 
in length, and represent native weapons, ani 
mals, and human feet, and include some 
nondescript designs. The mode of execution 
was to make a row of punctures along 
the outline of the drawing by means of a 
sharp piece -of pointed stone, and subse 
quently chipping out the spaces between 
thus making a complete groove around the 
outside of the drawing. The puncture be 
ing deeper and wider than the other portions 
of the groove, are still discernible. Similar 
drawings have been found near Kawbell 
on the Rawbelle River. They are cut in the 
dark, hard sandstone on the sides and tx 
On the bank of the Leich 
hardt River, North Queensland, is a lars 


of a watercourse 


rock containing aboriginal carvings of boom 
erangs, shields, and human hands. The roch 
a kind of conglomerate, is gradually crum 
bling away under exposure to the weather 
and some of the drawings have already dis 
appeared. 


Readers of the Nation least of all need ar 
introduction to Mr. Henry F. Waters’s ‘Gen 
ealogical Gleanings in England,” on which 
he has been engaged for eighteen years and 
which have been printed with expert annota 
tion in the quarterly New England Historical 
and Genealogical Regiater. A portion of thes 
dealing with very eminent names, have beer 
printed separately, but now we have the 
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whole in two splendid octavo volumes issued 
by the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, Boston, with a frontispiece show- 
ing the noble face of the greatest of known 
searchers in the field of recorded human re- 
lationship. Here are the wills developing 
in the most abundant and convincing way a 
family connexion, with other evidence of 
individual origin and descent, such as shone 
brilliantly in the case of the Washington 
and Harvard pedigrees and of Roger Wil- 
liams’s nationality, and even (regarding 
England’s especial domain) in the discovery 
of the wills of Alexander Selkirk (Robinson 
Crusoe) and of Thomas Hobson the carrier 
(‘‘Hobson’s choice’’), and the burial entry of 
the widow of John Rogers, the martyr of 
Smithfield. But one must explore the great 
index to realize the wealth of information 
concerning leading families in our history, 
both ‘North and South, though New England 
preponderates. In immediate relation with 
Harvard's foundation we encounter Boylston, 
Chauney, Hollis, Holworthy, Mather, and 
Mowlson; and such other names as Brad- 
street, Bromfield, Cotton, Downing, Dum- 
mer, Dyer, Eliot, Gardiner, Glover, Higginson, 
Hooker, Hutchinson, Pynchon, Quincy, Sal- 
tonstall, Sedgwick, Sherman, Vassall, Ward, 
Winthrop, and Yale. The wills are more 
than half-readable, viewed merely as inven- 
tories, while no one can forget the account 
of Mr. Waters’s lighting upon the little paper 
which confirmed the Washington line beyond 
dispute. Mr. John T. Hassam supplies an 
introduction, and the worth of this extraor- 
dinary collection is further enhanced by a 
reprint of Dr. Toner’s ‘‘Wills of the Ameri- 
can Ancestors of Gen. George Washington,” 
a table of the Court of Probate Calendars, 
and an index of places in addition to that 
of persons. 


—The New York Historical Society prints 
in its collections for 1892 (just now publish- 
ed) the “Abstracts of Wills on File in the 
Surrogate’s Office, City of New York, 1665- 
1707,’’ and has thus performed a public ser- 
vice. Not only may this volume be consulted 
for the names of persons and places, but the 
inventories of property and items of bequest 
are full of interest for a study of the social 
customs of colonial days. Properties were, 
as a rule, small in size and largely per- 
sonal. A will disposing of property to the 
value of £500 is the will of a wealthy per- 
sonage, @ man of some position in the com- 
munity. By far the larger number of wills 
disposed of personal effects of small value, 
a lot of land and a few head of cattle. No 
household property was of so little im- 
portance as to be overlooked, as when a 
father left to his son “my best suit of 
clothes and a bed blanket,” and to his 
daughter a scythe and a Bible. With land 
a right of “commonage’’ went. The mention 
of tools and implements is very infrequent, 
indicating that even the household industries 
were not considered important. In a few 
instances a ‘‘weaver’s loom” is bequeathed, 
and in one case three such looms are named, 
an unusual number. The raw material and 
product—-lambs’ wool, yarn, and homespun 
cloth—are itemized in one will. Of other in- 
dustries there is scant evidence, although 
some smith’s tools, and a reference to the 
“Tinton Lron Works" of New Jersey in 1691, 
prove their existence. Labor was supplied 
by negroes and, less frequently, by Indians. 
The mode of valuing property, and the differ- 
ent currencies re¢ognized, throw much light 





upon the economy of the settlement. Wam- 
pum was of importance, and was measured 
by so many “‘guilders.’’ In 1691 a piece of 
eight was worth 12 guilders wampum. Of 
equal utility were beaver skins, the value of 
which was more difficult to determine. In 
1677 a beaver was reckoned at 8 guilders, in 
1698 a merchantable beaver was counted as 
12 shillings. More complicated is a provision 
for ‘‘£100 in cattle, according to wheat at 
5 shillings a bushel,” although wheat was a 
recognized medium of exchange. When a 
ship-owner died leaving a certain share of a 
miscellaneous cargo, from spices up to ne- 
groes, the task of administering on the es- 
tate was by no means slight. It is possible, 
however, that merchantable produce was 
better than gold or silver, which are found 
in many forms and of diverse values. Gold 
dust is sometimes mentioned, and silver 
in plate was estimated at so many ounces. 
Currency involved some calculation, not only 
because of the variety of pieces passing, 
but also because of the light weight of the 
coins. In one estate the following were 
found: Spanish pistoles, guineas, Arabians, 
Arabian pieces of silver, Bank dollars and 
gold; the value of each being carefully item- 
ized. There were also French pistoles (gold), 
double guineas and doubloons, Jacobuses, 
pieces of eight, ‘‘Arabian and Christian 
pieces of silver,’’ and the local guilder, five 
of which were required to make one Holland 
guilder. 


—NMr. Frank B. Sanborn’s ‘Emerson’ differs 
from nearly all the other “Beacon Biogra- 
phies’’ (Small, Maynard & Co.), in being 
deeply colored by the personal intimacy of 
the writer with his subject. Hence less of 
vague generalization, more of remembered 
incident and speech. There is the usual 
over-emphasis on the earlier life, as if Mr. 
Sanborn were not conscious of his restricted 
space until his book was half written and 
the story of Emerson’s literary career hard- 
ly begun, with the beginning of his own ac- 
quaintance with Emerson far in the future. 
But, happily, there are many reflections 
back from this upon the earlier years. These 
and the later recollections give the sketch 
its principal importance. There is a critical 
opening, and some critical observations at 
the end, but the book is much richer for 
Emerson's traits and characteristics, and 
forhis relations to Ellery Channing, Thoreau, 
and Alcott, than as a criticism of his genius. 
First of all, we are invited to admire the 
certainty with which we meet his thought 
on every road we take. That is fine self- 
praise where Emerson writes, “It is not the 
masters who spin the ostentatious conti- 
nuity.’’ Yet Mr. Sanborn regrets that Emer- 
son did not earlier set about his ‘Natural 
History of the Intellect,’ which, in his old 
age, was formidable to him and disappoint- 
ing, and broke his failing strength. There 
is not the exaggeration of Alcott’s relation 
to Emerson that many will expect. But a 
notable tribute to Alcott in ‘Nature’ is 
pointed out, and there is no mistake where 
Alcott’s account of Emerson’s oratory is 
quoted, flowering at the top into some of 
Ellery Channing's most memorable lines, It 
is Mr. Sanborn’s judgment that Emerson’s 
anti-slavery action cost him more ostracism 
than his religious heresy. An interesting 
comment on Mr. Sanborn’s extremely doubt- 
ful suggestion that Emerson left the pulpit 
because the Unitarians were a little sect, is 
Dr. Channing’s remark, “If the Uni- 





tarians were not a little sect, I would not 
be a Unitarian.” 


—The London School of Economics and 
Political Science is doing good service by 
its publications as well as its lectures. The 
latest of its series of monographs deals 
with ‘The Place of Compensation in Tem- 
perance Reform’ (P. S. King & Son), and 
is written by C. P. Sanger, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Barrister-at-Law. 
It approaches the subject from the lawyer’s 
point of view, discussing first the meaning 
of vested rights, then the precedents for 
compensation, and lastly the special fea- 
tures of this particular case. The book will 
be useful as a record of the history of various 
proposals for the solution of this problem, 
and as a summary of the conflicting views 
that have been expressed concerning it. Tem- 
perance reformers, however, will probably 
complain that Mr. Sanger scarcely does jus- 
tice to considerations that are more im- 
portant than legal technicalities. The right 
handling of the drink traffic is one of the 
most urgent needs of English social life, 
but it is already evident that the Transvaal 
war has driven compensation out of practi- 
cal politics. Either the saloon must be clos- 
ed without compensation, or it must remain 
open, for it is not possible for the nation to 
bear any fresh impost. Patriotic Americans 
will read with mingled feelings the reason 
given by Mr. Sanger for neglecting, in his 
study of colonial and foreign precedents, to 
pay any attention to the United States: “To 
argue from the case of a nation whose legis- 
latures enact laws which are not intended 
to be enforced, to the case of this country, 
would be fruitless. In addition to this, the 
practical certainty of renewal of a justice’s 
license, which exists in England, is absent 
from a country in which the spoils system 
is an article of political faith. In short, the 
Americans are so fundamentally different 
from the English in habits and temperament 
that it is misleading to look to their legis- 
lation for the purpose of inferring the prob- 
able form which legislation may take in this 
country.” 


—Regarding population, surely never in 
times of peace has any other country had 
such a record as Ireland. A preliminary 
report of last April’s census has appeared. 
(Parl. Paper Cd.—613). The population has 
within the past ten years declined 248,204 
to 4,456,546. In 1841 it stood at 8,196,597. 
Scotland has now run ahead of her. Her 
population is less than it was a century 
ago, when it was about half the population 
of Great Britain—now perhaps one-tenth. 
Dublin proper, without some suburbs, is 
now smaller than Belfast, though, with its 
suburbs, it is slightly larger. Three coun- 
ties—Dublin, Down, and Antrim—have in- 
creased in population from 7.3 to 7 per cent. 
The others have decreased, from Monaghan 
(13.6 per cent.) to Derry (5.1 per cent.). 
By provinces, Connaught has decreased 9.7, 
Munster 8.4, Leinster 3.5, Ulster 2.4 per cent. 
Of the total population, 74.3 are Catholics, 
13.0 Episcopalians, 10.0 Presbyterians, 1.4 
Methodists, 1.8 other denominations. Metho- 
dists, Jews, and “others” alone show an 
increase. The Jews, 200 thirty years ago, 
are now nearly 2,000. The Protestant and 
foreign element increases decade by decade 
slightly in proportion. Meanwhile, the 
amount of drink consumed and the number 
of public houses increase; also, the num- 
ber of persons in poorhouses and in insane 
asylums. Consequent on the complications 
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of the land laws, attorneys are said to 
have increased by 50 per cent. within the 
past ten years. And the healthiest and 
most energetic of the agricultural popula- 
tion still seek their fortunes abroad. Where 
will be the end? 


—‘Les Etats-Unis et la Doctrine de Mon- 
roe’ (Paris: Librairie Nouvelle de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence; New York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer) 
is a valuable the Doc 
trine by Hector Pétin, who brings to bear 
on it the full light of legal and historical 
research. He traces it through its various 
phases of development, from appear- 
ance in the message of 1823, defen 
sive declaration of a rising democracy, to 
its final affirmation at The Hague, where it 
appears as the handmaid of a very undemo- 
cratic imperialism. The author thinks, 
a good many have thought before him, that 
logically our Executive at The Hague had to 
choose between Monroeism and Imperialist 
expansion in the East; but as a matter of 
fact he ‘‘chose both.”’ In other words, the 
Monroe Doctrine gives home the 
hegemony of America, the ex- 
clusion of Europe, is prophetic of the ab- 
sorption of Canada, and enables us to make 
any interoceanic canal a national toll-gate; 
while in the rest of the world it authorizes 
us to wrest colonies from European Pow- 
ers, and, making of them American depen- 
dencies, extend our system into the heart 
of the antipodes. The American doctrine, as 
interpreted by our Canton Napoleon, makes 
absolute nonsense of the original Monroe 
Doctrine. It is neither international 
nor common sense, but a vague declaration 
that we shall do what we please anywhere. 
That such an assertion of our position tends 
to involve us in perpetual aggression 
to array Europe against us, any one can see. 
It consequently becomes more and more idle 
every day to attempt to discuss our for- 
eign policy in terms of international law 
or traditional policy. ‘Might makes right” 
is the sum and substance of it. To any 
American who wishes to know how our play- 
ing fast and loose with the Doctrine looks 
to enlightened and disinterested minds, we 
commend this book. 


review of Monroe 
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THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


A Treatise on the Rights and Privileges Guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United Slates, By Henry Brannon 
(Judge of the Supreme Court of West Vir- 
ginia). Cincinnati: W. H. Anderson & Co, 
1901. Pp. 562. 

Mr. Dooley has recently said of the Con- 
stitution of the United States: “It wuddint 
last a minyit in thim tropical climes. *‘Twud 
get a pain in the fourteenth amindmint an’ 
die before the doctors cud get ar-round to 
cut it out.”” The shrewd humorist has here 
put his finger on the page of the Constitu- 
tion which for thirty years has been more 
often invoked in defence of individual rights 
than all the other provisions of the Con- 
stitution put together since the formation of 
the Federal Government. “The Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States,” says Mr. Justice Brannon,. is 
“the most important of all the additions 
made to that great instrument. That amend- 
ment speaks principles of free government 
of overruling import.’’ ‘‘Who,” he asks, ‘‘will 
deny the right of the principles of the Four- 
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teenth Amendment? Who will contest the 


inestimable value of the sacred rights which | 


Who will dare to contest the 
Magna Carta?’ 


it guarantees? 


principles of 


No one will dare tot Nevertheless, while 
the Fourteenth Amendment was devised, as 
the Supreme Court has intimated, for the 
security and protection of an inferior race 
the effort of our politicians in the future will 
be to withhold its benefits from what they 
deem inferior races. Men of all races will 
dwell in ‘‘thim tropical climes,’’ under the 
American flag, and they may be held to be 
within some of the limitations of the Con 


stitution or beyond some of the limitations 
of the Constitution; but, no matter what may 
be held by 


conflict’ 


the courts, a new “irrepressible 
the American people, 
will 


awaits and 


an inevitable alternative constantly 


confront evade it 
they 


shall 


our political managers, 
that alternative is 
our insular 


under their own flag or 


as and 


may; 


this those men in pos- 


sessions live under 
the Fourteenth 
The book 


testimonial to the importance of the Four- 


Amendment? 


before us is an overwhelming 


teenth Amendment—to the unprecedentedly 
active part which it has played, is playing, 
and will continue to play in our Constitu- 
tional drama. Its importance has been fore- 
seen and seen by the author for thirty years, 
and concerning it seems to 
watchful, critical eye. It is 
worthy of notice that he is an unqualified 
the Amendment, that he is a 
Southerner, and a member of a State judi- 
ciary; and it is greatly to his honor that 
broad-minded exposition from 
the very spot where, in the ordinary weak- 
human 
might expect to find narrowness of construc- 
tion and querulous censure and opposition. 


nothing have 


escaped his 


believer in 


this comes 


ness and prejudice of nature, we 


We can illustrate the sagacity, caution, good 
sense, and judicial-mindedness of the work 
by quoting what the author says on a subject 
with which whether lawyers 
or laymen, have, unhappily, only too much 
be familiar. In one of the early 
the book, written before the 
Porto Rico and Philippine cases had reached 
the Supreme Court, he looked forward and 
made the analysis of the questions involved: 


our readers, 


reason to 
chapters of 


“Is Porto Rico, since the Paris treaty, a 
foreign country so as to justify such charge 


[the duties of the Dingley tariff}? The 
court (103 Fed. R, 72) held that the island 
was by the treaty ‘acquired,’ but not ‘in- 


corporated,’ into the nation, and hence for 
this purpose was still a ‘foreign’ country. 
The reasoning does not seem conclusive. Its 


basis is largely that of Fleming vs. Page 
(9 How. 603), holding that goods from a 
Mexican port held by our forces in war, 


but restored to Mexico by the treaty of 
peace, was, for the time, land of the United 
States by conquest, a part of its territory, 
and yet not so far as to exempt from tariff; 
and if this be so, why not the same as to 
Porto Rico? I answer that one was tran- 
sient occupation during war, provisional at 
most; the other, possession, with legal title 
under law of war and peace, for ever. There 
is a difference. Congress seems to have tak- 
en a different view from Judge Townsend's 
view, as it passed a temporary tariff act 
for Porto Rico. My view is that it is 
not a ‘foreign’ country under antecedent 
tariff law, and that to subject it to tariff 
there must be an express act. Whether 
Congress can constitutionally pass such act 
under its power to govern territories, or, 
Porto Rico being a part of the nation, it is 
prohibited by the provision that ‘all du- 
ties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States,’ ia a question 
not yet decided. It seems to me of doubt- 
ful constitutionality; but I venture ne final 
opinion.” 








And as to the Filipinos Just Brann 
says: 
“It is questionable whett 
be naturalized No dout 
principle [established by 
| that “all persons born” in the United te 
and subject to the u | : 
citizens] children of F no ! 
the acquisition of the } Is | t} { 
States would be citiz i 
Filipines are not within t 
laws, still, they are A f 
titled as ‘perso! 1 ‘ t} I 
Sixth Amendment and under the ¢ 
Rights Act, and the free rit of our G 
ment, to the personal right rded by 
benign system of governtr of the | 
ed States They are t t 
tion and laws, and from that + fact t} 
are freemen in a free 1 
ment, not subjects of a empire or 
archy. The treaty of peace with Spa ! 
not give the inhabitants of th: 
citizenship, but committed the gove 
of them to Congress Congress must ¢s 
ern them according to principl Ar 
ican free government As the treaty ce 
veys the islands to u we must reg ! 
right as based on cession, not cong 
a consideration repelling all thought of | 
er of imposing arbitrary overnn 
these people.” 
We suspect that many of our r le 


wish that Mr. Justice Brannon had } 

ting last May on a bench where } ! 
have ‘“‘ventured a final opinion’ in 1 ind 
to the “temporary tariff’ for Port R 
and have done something towards « f 


ing that question of “doubtful 


ality.”’ 


But these extracts give an inadequate idea 
of the hard and patient work which th 
thor has lavished upon this book it 
indeed, a compendium of case ! led f 
points determined, of questions yet 
and be disposed of. The index covers forty 
pages, the table of cases cited twenty é 
more. We estimate roughly that the 
twenty-nine pages contain more than 1,200 
cases. Some of them relate to general pri: 
ciples of law, some to other provisior of 


the Constitution; but it is evident 
last thirty years have brought forth a fear- 
ful array of decisions bearing 
ing out of the Fourteenth Ame 
“The Fourteenth Amet 


author, “is the child: f our great civil war 


Iment,”’ ys our 


it was designed to guaranter 


of 4,000,000 emancipated slave whose legal 
rights, it was feared, would be denied to 
them by the States; “but its languag 4 


broad, applying to all citizens and persons, 
‘without regard to race, color, or national- 
ay.” * 

And yet this comprehensive work and these 
unnumbered decisions do not extend to the 
whole of the Fourteenth Amendment but 
only to two brief sections (the first and 
fifth), containing together less than 100 
words. Moreover, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment ‘“‘creates and originates nothing new 
“It creates no new privileges or immu 
ties of citizens, no new right of life, liberty 
or property, no new process of law It only 
guarantees rights preéxisting, or tho 
which law, national or State, may after its 
date confer’’; and it confers upon Congress 
power to enforce “the provisions of ¢t 


article,” which is new. 

Here at the first F 
nomenal fact that a few personal 
which for nearly a hundred years had been 
reposing in the 
duced, when rewritten 
cloud-burst of litigation, 
judicial aky had 


glance 


annears 
appears 


safeguards 


Constitution, instantly pro 


in the Amendment, a 


where, before, the 


been almost without a 
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cloud. In 1778 the corrupting methods of 
George III. and the acts of his corrupted 
Parliament, and such provincial govern- 
ments as that of Rhode Island, had demoral- 
ized Americans so far as to make them sus- 
pect and distrust all governments, and espe- 
cially that new and unknown government 
without authority, without organization, 
without the majesty of being—the less re- 
spected because it was the work of their 
own hands. Madison, therefore, promised, 
and proposed, and carried through the Ten 
Amendments which have been called our 
Bill of Rights. It has taken less than a 
century to demonstrate that it was the 
other repository of sovereignty in our dual 
system, the State governments, which need- 
ed Constitutional restrictions. As long ago 
as Davidson vs. New Orleans (97 U. S. R.), 
Mr. Justice Miller noted the fact that the 
Fifth Amendment, restraining Federal au- 
thority, though then nearly a century old, 
had hardly ever been invoked, while even 
then the Fourteenth had laden the docket 
of the Supreme Court with cases seeking 
the overthrow of State legislation. ‘‘The 
Ten Amendments,” says a recent writer in 
the Evening Post, ‘‘form a noble decalogue 
of great principles to be kept before the 
eyes of all American citizens; but, neverthe- 
less, the judicial records of the century 
show that the Government which the fram- 
ers of the Constitution established would 
have moved on just as it has done if these 
Ten Amendments had never been proposed.”’ 

With the Fourteenth there came three new 
elements to disturb the serenity of the judi- 
cial sky. First, it did what the Convention 
in 1778 had refrained from doing—it imposed 
the Bill of Rights, or a little of it, on the 
State Governments, and did not trust them, 
as theretofore, to the restrictions of State 
Constitutions. Second, it did what the Con- 
vention bad refused to do, it gave power to 
the Federal Government to enforce these re- 
strictions upon the States by Federal legis- 
lation. Third, it came coincident with a new 
order of things, especially in the new and in 
the “reconstructed”’ States, where ‘‘carpet- 
bag’’ power, and race prejudice, and corpor- 
ate corruption, and ‘ring government,” and 
socialism were to evolve wild experiments of 
Constitutional government, and to influence 
and pervert State legislation as never be- 
fore. 


The diversity of subjects of this new 
litigation, i. e, of these multitudinous 
cases which have been brought into the 
courts to have Constitutional rights 
concerning them determined, is almost 
unbelievable : Dogs, Rags, Drunkards, 
Prostitutes, Wild Animals, Domestic Ani- 


mals, Dead Animals, Caucasians, Africans, 
Mongolians, Indians, Hawaiians, Citizens, 
Aliens, Naturalized Citizens, Children of 


Aliens, Women, Wives, Persons, States, Cor- 
porations, Convicts, Arid Lands, Ardent Spir- 
Barbers, the Human Body, Carcasses, 
Dentistry, Divorce, Drumming, 
Vagrants, Vaccination, Osteopathy, Oleo- 
margarine, Mobs, Logs, Natural 
Gas, the American Flag, ete., ete. It may 
be noted that one of the most interesting 
opinions of the Supreme Court is upon the 
subject-matter of Dogs (166 U. 8S. R., 698); 
that a State may reénact provisions of early 
English statutes imposing a criminal penalty 
on him who entices away another man’s 


its, 
Cigarettes, 


Speeches, 


servant; that prohibiting orators from mak- 
ing speeches in parks and pleasure-grounds 
does not deprive them of “‘liberty’’; and that 





the national flag is a legitimate instrumen- 
tality for making money and may be used 
constitutionally for advertising purposes. 

Doubtless in a book of this character there 
are errors and omissions; but the only omis- 
sion we have noticed is the trivial one that, 
when setting forth the restrictive provisions 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, the author 
did not give the similar restrictions on Fed- 
eral power. The searching index, we should 
add, makes the book almost as ready of ref- 
erence as an encyclopedia. 


KNIGHT’S MODERN SEAMANSHIP. 
Modern Scamanship. By Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Austin M. Knight, United States 


Navy. D. Van Nostrand Company. 1901. 


There is no such dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servative as the sailor. The indignation 
with which he repels the faintest suggestion 
of improvement in things nautical is amus- 
ing in its vehemence, clothed, as it usually 
is, in the choicest flowers of objurgation. 
Innovation is of the Evil One, to be avoid- 
ed or suppressed. The seaman’s true crite- 
rion is the way of the fathers. Nothing new 
is good; on the contrary, everything new is 
bad. The creed is delightfully simple, and it 
is held with monkish fervor. It is difficult, 
therefore, to imagine the shock which the 
generation of mariners now passing away 
must experience as they hear of a _ book, 
just printed, with the ominous title ‘Mod- 
ern Seamanship.’ Such a violation of the 
traditions is little short of sacrilege. 

And yet the technical literature of the 
profession embodies, on the whole, a steady 
advance in treatment and a constant widen- 
ing of scope. Among the earliest books of 
the kind, Blunt’s ‘Seamanship, both in The- 
ory and Practice’ (1813) was a bit too 
raisonné to find favor with the seagoing 
fraternity of that day. The pendulum of 
marine opinion was at the other extreme of 
the swing, and Boatswain Brady of the 
navy, recognizing the fact, produced a 
small elementary work with a very large 
name. ‘The Naval Apprentice’s Kedge An- 
chor, or Young Sailor’s Assistant,’ written 
by him in 1840, when a sub-title was fash- 
jonable if not obligatory, was dedicated to 
“John Gallagher, Esquire, Captain United 
States Navy.’’ (The good old custom of giv- 
ing naval captains the social rank of es- 
quire survived until the sixties.) The ‘Kedge 
Anchor’ held its own for many years, since 
Lieutenant Totten’s ‘Naval Text-Book’ 
(1841), and ‘Nautical Routine and Stowage’ 
(1849), by Passed Midshipmen Murphy and 
Jeffers, both conceived in higher spirit (the 
former very dignified and scholarly), were 
unable to descend from the shelves and 
oust it from its place as the seaman’s hand- 
book. The ‘Kedge Anchor’ was even used 
as a text-book at the Naval Academy, al- 
though supplemented by manuscript notes 
copied, with faithful loyalty, by the young 
midshipman from the vade-mecum of some 
older officer, chosen as his exemplar. 

The reign of the ‘Kedge Anchor’ came to 
an end at the Naval Academy in 1862, when 
Lieutenant (now Rear-Admiral) Stephen B. 
Luce was ordered to that institution as in- 
structor in seamanship. His first duty was 
to supply a text-book, the want of which 
had become pressing, and Luce’s well- 
known ‘Seamanship’ was the result of his 
labors. For forty years it has been used at 
the Naval Academy and universally accept- 





ed as the unimpeachable American authori- 
ty on its subject in all its branches. But 
the demon of progress, not respecting the 
seaman’s whim, has affected his calling to 
the verge of revolution. The adoption of 
steam propulsion as an auxiliary to sail 
power, in the third and fourth decade of the 
nineteenth century, introduced many new 
problems, of which contemporary works 
treat more or less perfunctorily, for the 
post of honor was still occupied by the man 
who could “reef, hand, and _ steer,’ who 
knew what a cat-harpin was, and who was 
profoundly versed in grommets, paunch- 
mats, puddings, Matthew Walker knots, and 
like creations of the marlinspike. The same 
conservatism dominated later works even 
when canvas had disappeared from the seas 
except for the freighting of bulky cargoes, 
and except, also, in the yachting, fishing, 
and coastwise fleets. Canvas was, indeed, 
spread, but, as now, only with a fair wind 
to increase the speed or to save coal. In its 
turn it had become auxiliary. So strong a 
grip, however, did it have on the naval 
mind that, long after twin-screws came into 
use (in the transatlantic service in 1881 and 
much earlier in European navies), heavy 
spars and broad sails were yet retained. 
Late in the eighties our navy was still mast- 
ing its twin-screw cruisers Chicago and 
Newark, while the English were doing the 
same with such armored vessels as the Im- 
périeuse and Warspite. To-day, however, the 
only masted man-of-war, except the train- 
ing ship, is the single-screw gunboat design- 
ed for duty on remote stations where fuel 
is costly. The merchant service is practi- 
cally given over to that marvel of efficiency 
and economy, the tramp steamer. 


Since 1890, the British ship captain has 
had Todd and Whall’s ‘Practical Seamanship 
for Use in the Merchant Service,’ a fairly 
good work, with a special aim. Notwith- 
standing this publication, the want of a 
treatise available for both the navy and the 
mercantile marine had not been adequately 
supplied. Something was needed which 
should chiefly regard the new state of af- 
fairs, giving most attention to the full-pow- 
ered steamer while not neglecting the sailing 
vessel, and which should minister to the 
needs of the naval officers of to-day and to- 
morrow as Luce had ministered to the needs 
of him of yesterday. Lieutenant-Commander 
Knight, when ordered as head of the Depart- 
ment of Seamanship at the Naval Academy 
in 1898, found himself situated just as Luce 
was in 1862, for again the art had outstripped 
the text-book. ‘Modern Seamanship’ is his 
response to the demands of the new condi- 
tions. In an able and satisfactory way it 
supplements “the midshipman’s Bible,” as 
Luce’s work is affectionately termed, doing 
for the full-powered steamer what Luce had 
previously done for the full-rigged ship and 
the auxiliary steamer, 

A technical treatise on a widely ramified 
subject must deal with broad outlines unless 
the author commands unlimited space. Fail- 
ing that, it must be a compromise between 
an encyclopedia and a manual. The value 
of such a treatise depends upon the skil) 
with which the compromise is effected, and 
‘Modern Seamanship’ stands this test very 
well, It is quite remarkable in explaining 
the principles upon which its suggestions are 
based. The appeal is less to precedent than 
to reason—a radical departure in works on 
seamanship. The reader who is equipped 
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with but a slight knowledge of vessels finds 
the bewildering perplexity of a modern ship's 
anatomy made agreeably clear in a series of 
excellent plates, either sectional or in per- 
spective, as the case demands. He then 
plunges into ropes and knots, a topic not 
without its interest even to the landsman. 
We recall the despair of a teamster, hauling 
logs in Tennessee, over his inability to make 
the rope fast to the drag-chain; his contempt 
when a sailor cast a Blackwall hitch (plate 
11, fig. 9) into the rope and threw it over the 
hook; and the teamster’s astonishment when 
he saw that ‘‘the derned thing held.” “You 
are the beatingest cuss on ropes I ever see,” 
was his tribute of praise. A short chapter 
on masts and masting supplies the present 
want on a topic which formerly required so 
elaborate a volume as ‘Fincham on Masting.’ 
That on sails would have commanded wider 
reading had a few paragraphs been devoted 
to the recent modes of cutting and spreading 
yachts’ sails. The introduction of the batten 
and the fuller belly are at least as worthy 
of a place as the mechanical details of 
sounding machines and steam capstans. Of 
more than mere naval value are the instruc- 
tions for handling weights. Many a factory 
superintendent would find profit in studying 
them. 

It has been said that a sailor is the only 
marine animal that cannot swim; and the 
statement is painfully close to the truth. 
It may be added that he cannot sail a boat. 
For these two reasons Knight's sections 
telling of boats and their handling are great- 
ly to be commended. Few naval officers, for 
example, ever get such an experience as fell 
to the lot of the naval cadets who landed 
Shafter’s army through the surf on the south 
coast of Cuba in 1898. The steering of steam- 
ers and their management, especially about 
a dock and at sea in heavy weather, are 
discussed in a logical manner. This part of 
the book, evidencing as it does originality 
and painstaking care to embody the best 
nautical experience, drawn both from the 
navy and the merchant service, should ap- 
peal strongly to yachtsmen who aspire to the 
control of their own craft. 

‘Modern Seamanship’ is very readable in 
places. Its injunctions for rescuing the 
crew of a wreck, for example, are enlivened 
by short accounts of appropriate and thrill- 
ing episodes. Broadly speaking, any one 
can handle a steamer when the sea is 
smooth, the sky clear, and there is nothing 
in sight. It is in times of storm, emergency, 
disaster that knowledge and experience are 
of supreme importance. For the latter, 
familiarity with what hes been done before 
by others under similar circumstances is 
the only substitute. In this respect, ‘Mod- 
ern Seamanship’ is most valuable, the best 
thought and practice of competent seamen 
having beea culled and woven into sug- 
gestions which should be studied by all who 
go down to the sea in ships. This fea- 
ture of the book inspires a confidence which 
an ex-cathedra tone would repel. 

The mancuvres of the sailing ship receive 
due attention, but rather affectionately, as 
by one who regrets the passing away of the 
old order of things, than as the propagand- 
ist of a new faith. The reviewer would be 
false to his trust did he fail to point out 
that ‘‘gammoning,”’ once an art in itself, is 
unmentioned, and that the faithful student 
of the ‘Bab Ballads’ will seek in vain 
through the pages of ‘Modern Seamanship’ 
for the key to Sir Blennerhasset Portico’s 
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perplexity over the “Mystic Selvagee."” We 
believe that ‘“‘gammoning”’ still survives, but 
on shore principally, and in its grosser sig- 
nification. 

While the book is modern in scope, it is 
method, for the long, 
bose descriptions which overweighted many 


also modern in ver- 


of its predecessors are replaced by numerous 


illustrations which make things clear at a 
glance, without sacrificing any matter of 
importance, and gain space for the discus- 
sion of current problems. There are, nat- 
urally, a few points wherein nautical men 
will not al! agree with Lt.-Comdr. Knight, 
but consideration of them out of 
The book is a notable, valuable, 


would be 
place here 
contribution to naval technics, 
should find 
worthy work of reference, in all large li- 
braries, public or private, besides serving 


and timely 


and it a welcome, as a trust- 


as an approved manual of the sailor's art on 
board of yachts, merchant vessels, and men- 
of-war. 


THE ENCYCLOPLEDIA BIBLICA, 


Encyclopadia Biblica: A Dictionary of the 
Bible edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne and 
J. S. Sutherland Black. Vol. II. E.—K. 
The Macmillan Co. 1901. Pp. 772. 

Volume by volume, this great work is of 

In spite of all that 

can be said against its attitude, it stands ab- 


a growing significance. 


solutely alone in width of learning, in exact- 
ness of scholarship, in acuteness of insight 
and fertility in conjecture and hypothesis, 
and in precision of statement. Very seldom 
do the writers permit themselves an edifying 
have not noticed in this volume 
anything resembling the bétises of that kind 
which appeared in the first. Dr. Cheyne’s 
remark in the spiritual 


touch; we 


9-77 
avd, 


col. on ex- 
cellence of the Jordan, seems to stand very 
The Arabic scholarship, too— 
the only side of scholarship which we criti- 
the former volume this 
untouchable. It confessed, 
however, that none of the learned contribu- 
has ventured any further to 
speak of in these perilous fields. 

What 
eral plan and scope of the first volume ap- 
plies, and perhaps still more strongly, to 
Over it all there broods the presence 
and influence of the editor. Out of 127 arti- 
cles of greater importance, Dr. Cheyne has 
entirely written or weightily collaborated in 
no less than thirty-five. In the case of the 
his contributions 
By far the greater pro- 


nearly alone. 
cised in -seems in 
to be must be 


tors disport 


has been said already of the gen- 


this. 


articles, 

mount still higher. 
portion of those which bear any signature at 
all have his initials. Finally, to reckon up 
the notes and comments in square brackets, 
signed and unsigned, which he has seen fit 


smaller must 


to add to the work of his contributors would. 


be a hopeless task. 
the 
responsibility of suggestion or interpretation 
have left unsigned. The number of 
collaborated articles is 


Only articles which are 
barest statement of fact and carry no 
been 
formally compara - 
tively large, and the combination has some- 
times produced the happiest results. ‘‘Ex- 
by Cheyne, S. A. Cook, and W. M. 
Miiller, may be adduced as an example. But, 
in other cases, the results are by no means 
so fortunate. That is especially so in the 


odus,”’ 


articles taken over from the ‘Encyclopwdia 
writer still lives to 
Wellhausen, on 
successfully 


Where the 
his own work—e. ¢., 
“*Hexateuch"— it has 


Britannica.’ 
revise 
been 









brought up to date. But would have been 
much better if the others, including. In spite 
of all pietas, those even by Robertson 
Smith, had been freely recast tirely 
rewritten. The patchwork renovatl: which 


they have undergone is neither satisfactory 
in itself nor easy to read. It is a beautiful 
illustration of the documentary hypot? 

but that is all that can be said for i ! 
some cases, too, it is highly inadequat: 
The article, “Hebrew Language should 
have been at least twice as long to meet 


its own importance and the 
of the book 
of inadequacy of 


scale of the re 


Another of the few exampl« 


treatment is the article 


by the late A. B 


twenty 


““Jesus,”’ Bruce. It is short 

and 

left 

end as to whether or not the writer accepted 
of the 


one of the cases in which the ‘Hastings Dic 


(only columns) vapid to a de 


gree. We are actually in doubt at th 


the historicity Resurrection. This is 


tionary’ has an easy superiority; Sanday 
article on the same subject is excellent 
To Dr. Bruce's article it could also be ol 


jected that it has no place in the scheme of 


the book. Biblical theology was ruled ex 
pressly out in the preface to the first vol 
ume, and this sketch consists really of 


Biblical 
The same criticism applies still more 
“Faith; that it 


about the Faith does not 


theology, the 


though of wateriest 
to the 
article on 


says nothing 


save it from being 
theological. 
But it 


and indefiniteness charactertze the 


weakness 
Tes 


rather the 


must not be thought that 
New 
articles 


tament generally It is 


case that they take up an extreme “‘critical”’ 


position, and worked out with 
detail Dr 
evidently determined to apply vigorously the 
methods of Old the 


New, and to introduce to English readers the 


are great 


and thoroughness. Cheyne has 


Testament crith 


ism to 


most advanced results of German scholars. 
In this he has not been contented with let- 
ting his New Testament authorities go their 
own way, but has mingled in the fight him- 
self, and has written several articles which 
should hardly 
Hebraist, or, on another side, from a high 
dignitary in the Church of England For, 
in truth, if this dictionary Is under the atrict 
over-lordship of its editor, that over-lordship 
is revealing in him a wealth of miscellaneous 
that fill us 


Cheyne seems to 


we have looked for from a 


learning must 
with astonishment. Dr. 
have claimed all theological 
his portion, and to be making good his claim 
It is also revealing a 
dice—to put it 
many people with consternation. 


and many-sided 


knowledge for 


freedom from preju- 


mildly—which will atrike 
In all this, it need not be said, is an ele- 
ment of danger. 


lent it is, must be regarded as representing 


This book, however excel 
and that especially in the New Testament 
a single school. Whoever consults it in or 
der to gain some idea of the perfectly assured 
results on any subject, must do so cautious 
ly. 
can be given for everything here, but, equal 
ly without doubt, there is here an enormous 
And when, with 
in the authority of a single school, we have 
the authority of a single man dominating tt 
all, there ts still more need to repeat, “Ca 
veat lector!” Dr. Cheyne turns from his light 
hearted emending of Hebrew texts and crit! 
cism of Hebrew sources to no less light 
hearted Greek efforts. These things must 
come and go and come and go again, but it 
is well to remember the fate of Bentley, how 
happily he emended corrupt texts, and how 


A good basis and reason, without doubt, 


mass of contentious matter. 
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brilliantly he failed when he applied the 
same methods and spirit to texts relatively 
sound. And even in dealing with most cor- 
rupt Hebrew texts, it is well also to remem- 
ber that a conjectural emendation which may 
have been the original reading, can by no 
means be treated as the certainly original 
reading. Such guesses as those of Dr. Cheyne 
on Jael (col. 2313) and Qoheleth (col. 2686) 
may be right, but cannot be proved right, 
and have large odds against them. 

It remains to note some of the articles of 
most outstanding importance. High among 
these must come that on the Gospels by E. 
A. Abbot and P. W. Schmiedel. It is by far 
the longest, running to 134 columns, and 
could not easily be overpraised as an elabo- 
rate development of a certain position. Of 
course that position is most extreme, even 
from the standpoint of an anti-supernatu- 
ralist. The historical skepticism and subtlety 
of evasion displayed in it would be laughed 
out of court if applied to any documents 
or figures of ‘“‘profane’’ history. Yet we 
must be grateful for it; after it nothing can 
come but a reaction. Equally weighty, if 
not so long, is that on John, son of Zebedee, 
also by Schmiedel (59 columns), John the 
Baptist is taken by Cheyne. ‘‘Israel’’ (72 col- 
umns) is by Guthe, and “Eschatology’’ (55 
columns), already noticed in its larger book 
form, by R. H. Charles. Cheyne has treated 
Isaiah, Job—an illuminative article, but dis- 
appointingly indefinite in certain particulars 
-—-Esau, Isaac, Jacob, Jephthah, Jonah, and 
very many other rubrics. All his articles 
are of such a character as to make us look 
with impatience for his promised ‘Critica 
Biblica.’ It will evidently contain the length- 
ier treatment and justification of much 
that now seems scrappy and baldly daring. 
One of the best articles in the book is that 
on Egypt by W. M. Miiller (45 columns), 
which stands easily first among recent Eng- 
lish treatises on the subject. By the same 
author are several other Egyptological arti- 
cles, Néldeke has treated Edom, Esther, 
Hagar, Ishmael, ete., most fully and learn- 
edly; A. B. Davidson, Ecclesiastes; M. R. 
James, Esdras; Kautzsch, Kings; G. F, 
Moore, many articles, including Genesis, Ex- 
odus, Historical Literature, etc.; N. Schmidt, 
Jeremiah; Toy, Ecclesiasticus and Ezekiel. 
Such, in a dry catalogue, is part of the con- 
tents of a deeply interesting book. 

We have here not only a thesaurus of Bib- 
lical information—perhaps rather one-sided in 
its presentation—but also a clear indication 
of a theological drift. This drift of the whole 
is unmistakable, and it helps us far into 
the light as to the ultimate outcome of the 
extreme critical school. Haw such scholars 
as Professors Davidson, Driver, and G. A. 
Smith feel themselves in their present com- 
pany must remain dubious; a certain hack- 
neyed quotation from Moliére about a galére 
rises to the mind. But the path before Dr. 
Cheyne and his confréres is clear. The Prot- 
estant doctrine of Scripture is for them ut- 
terly shattered; no fine fence over the word 
“inspiration” can help them. For a positive 
religious attitude they have no basis left, 
except authority, expressed either in the 
tradition of a church or in the mystical per- 
ceptions of the individual. They have moved 
far beyond the distinction between the his- 
toricity of the Old’ and of the New Testa- 
ments, to which the English critical school 
so long clung, and which was expressed 
sa ably by Driver in the preface to 
his ‘Literature of the Old Testament.’ The 





Gospels are going the way of the Pentateuch; 
the Epistles, the way of the Prophets; and 
Driver’s plea of difference between the 
“Song of Hannah” and the ‘‘Magnificat’’ has 
been whistled down the wind. The figure of 
Jesus fades into a misty uncertainty like 
that of Apollonius of Tyana, and we shall 
soon be back at a point where Blount’s sev- 
enteenth-century comparison between the 
Gospels and Philostratus’s life of the same 
Apollonius will again have weight. Under 
these conditions the Church of Rome will 
undoubtedly draw many into its shelter, and 
others will soothe themselves with vague 
phrases and mystical aspirations. For those 
who hold, however broadly, to an historical 
revelation, it is now time to face a crisis. 

There are several maps, some of which are 
good and clear. Those of Palestine itself are 
small in scale and inadequate in details; 
they cannot compete in any respect with 
the maps of G. A. Smith’s ‘Historical 
Geography,’ which seem to have been 
their model. 


The Story of My Life. By Augustus J. C. 
Hare. Vols. III. and IV. London: George 
Allen; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1901. 


Mr. Hare informs us in his preface that, 
with the exception of the last two chapters, 
these two volumes were printed at the same 
time with the first two in 1896. They were 
not published then, presumably, because of 
a fear that others might not share his pref- 
erence for a very long book if it 
be at the same time a pleasant one. 
The change from the temper of those 
first volumes to that of these is cer- 
tainly remarkable. Mr. Hare takes back no- 
thing, and here and there he devotes a page 
to the repulsive traits of his ancestors and 
relatives, but time and death have softened 
the outlines of his denunciation of the Hares 
and Maurices, who did most to make his 
early life a torture and a shame; and as the 
story leaves behind the dramatis persone 
of the earlier years, and new actors take new 
parts upon the crowded stage, the prevailing 
note is that of generous appreciation. Mr. 
Hare is himself the most persistent charac- 
ter, and he proves much more attractive as 
he advances from middle life to the borders 
of old age. He permits himself ‘‘the delights 
of admiration’ without stint. Of personal 
vanity there is less than we might naturally 
expect in one having entrance to so many 
noble houses and acquaintance with so 
many people of importance. Best of all is 
his relation to his servants, and especially to 
Mary Lea Gidman, who nursed his infancy 
and remained with him until her death 
when she was full of years. 

Mr. Hare informs the public that it is 
under no obligation to read his book at all, 


if it is thought too long; or it may be read 


skippingly. But the matter for the most 
part is so entertaining that only the most 
serious-minded will care to omit many 
pages. It can hardly be complained that the 
writer makes too much of his own affairs, 
so intent is he on those of other people. For 
future students of the social life of Hngland 
in Victoria’s reign, Mr. Hare has written an 
invaluable memoir. Places are described 
with the skill we should expect from the 
practised hand which wrote ‘Walks in Rome’ 
and many similar books. He seems to be 
always on the go, passing from one town or 
country house to another in an endless 
round of visite and festivities. He does well 





to remind us that this nomadic life is not 
exhaustive of his time; that it was periodic, 
and, between its recurrent seasons, there 
were others of quiet study at his beloved 
Holmhurst, and yet others of working travel, 
when he was engaged in preparing his lit- 
erary guide-books or personally conducting 
the royal Prince of Sweden or some other 
more or less docile pupil on a course of mi- 
gratory instruction. 

It was the ethereal gust and not the 
carnal feast which attracted him to ‘rich 
men furnished with ability, living peace- 
ably in their habitations.’’ He counted that 
day lost on which he added nothing to his 
stock of amusing stories, or his store of 
personal talk. His stories, which are num- 
berless, are good, bad, and _ indifferent. 
Many of them are of that kind which his 
American friends called ‘‘chestnuts.’’ Two, at 
least, of the best have been associated in 
this country with Phillips Brooks, and the 
scales are only partially redressed by the 
attribution to Phillips Brooks of what is— 
so we have heard—a happy phrase of Sydney 
Smith. The setting of these familiar sto- 
ries, as Mr. Hare repeats them, is so par- 
ticular that we should be obliged to think 
it the genuine original setting were not 
our American variants equally particular. 
In regard to things American, there is a 
general contempt, qualified by particular 
admirations, with that degree of inaccuracy 
which makes us wonder if our American 
blunders about. English matters are more 
frequent or ebsurd. Dr. Cyrus Bartol fig- 
ures as ‘Silas’? in a story which is not 
flattering to Mrs. Fanny Kemble. We have 
not only Mr. Hare’s own stories of his con- 
temporaries, which seem inclusive of all 
recent reputations, but reminiscences of 
older people to the second and third gen- 
eration, which are often quite as good. In 
this secondary fashion the Grotes are prom- 
inent, while with Carlyle the touch is both 
immediate and reminiscent. Mr. Hare was 
often meeting Lord Houghton at one place 
and another, and he represents him as the 
embodiment of good-natured vanity. ‘‘Even 
I,” he said of a good thing, ‘‘never said 
anything better than that.’’ His bon- 
mots were only less numerous than Sydney 
Smith’s. To Gladstone, saying that his own 
was a dog’s life, Houghton answered, ‘Yes, 
a St. Bernard’s; saving many lives your 
business.’’ Sydney Smith’s reply to Land- 
seer, who wished him to sit for his por- 
trait, “Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?’’ is represented as an after- 
thought which the wily dean was glad to 
substitute for his actual and commonplace 
reply. Did Smith say that Whewell’s 
‘“foible’’ was omniscience, or his ‘“pas- 
sion,’’ as here represented? It is amusing 
to read of George Ticknor, that typical 
Boston aristocrat, as ‘‘of the most lowly 
origin.’’ Lord Beaconsfield was not attrac- 
tive to Mr. Hare, who takes pleasure in re- 
lating that Lady Beaconsfield was original- 
ly a factory girl. Her first husband found 
her with bare feet, married her, and, dy- 
ing, left her rich. When asked why she 
married Disraeli, she answered: ‘‘My dear, 
he made love to me while my first husband 
was alive, and, therefore, I knew that he 
really loved me.” No one is touched more 
lovingly than Hugh Pearson, Dean Stan- 
ley’s dearest friend. He would have had 
Mr. Hare write Stanley’s biography, but 
one of Stanley's executors interfered. One 
of Pearson's contributions to Mr. Hare's 
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collection of felicities was the following 
quatrain of Mr. Justice Bruce: 
“The ladies praise our curate’s eyes; 
I cannot see their light divine: 
He always shuts them when he prays, 
And, when he preaches, closes mine.’’ 
But as yet we have not mentioned one 
note of Mr. Hare’s story which recurs more 
frequently than any other—so frequently 
that the sub-title of his book might very 
properly have been, ‘‘A Collection of Ghost 
and Murder Stories, with Many Remark- 
able Coincidences and Premonitions.’’ There 
are dozens and scores of these things in 
Mr. Hare’s volumes. His predilection for 
them was remarkable, and wherever he 
went they gravitated to him like steel fil- 
ings to a powerful magnet. The Society 
for Psychical Research would find in them 
much food for reflection. The trouble is 
that most of these stories could not 
be verified at this remove from the actual 
occurrences. What they prove is the abun- 
dance of their kind and of the popular 
belief in them. Some of them are grim 
and ghastly enough to bring back the 
ghost of Poe; some of them curious enough 
to persuade Hawthorne to revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon. The judicious read- 
er will not read them just before going to 
bed. 





The Diplomatic History of the Southern Con- 
federacy. [The Albert Shaw Lectures on 
Diplomatic History, 1900.] By James Mor- 
ton Callahan, Ph.D. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1901. Pp. 304. 


It has long been known to scholars in- 
terested in the history of the civil war that 
the almost complete diplomatic archives of 
the Confederacy are in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, and they have been ex- 
tensively used by biographers of Lincoln and 
of Seward and by Mr. Bigelow in his ‘France 
and the Confederate Navy.’ However, there 
was still room, need even, for a systematic 
narrative showing how the Confederate 
hopes of early recognition and independence 
came to nothing. Dr. Callahan has under- 
taken to supply this. He has read the Con- 
federate, the United States, and the British 
diplomatic correspondence perhaps as close- 
ly as any predecessor; he has gone through 
a large number of histories, biographies, and 
diaries about the Confederates; he has made 
excellent use of several files of Southern 
newspapers; and from all these sources he 
has taken good notes. In gathering his ma- 
terials he has been even zealously indus- 
trious. Where he is disappointing is in con- 
struction. He marshals on his printed page 
apparently nearly all the notes he made, rele- 
vant or irrelevant to Confederate aims; hun- 
dreds of facts, rumors, suspicions, and 
guesses are distributed among eleven chap- 
ters, and are given hasty and imperfect ar- 
rangement. 

The first two chapters, one-fifth of the 
book, describe the Confederate diplomatic 
archives, tell how they came to be acquired 
by the United States, and give a fragmentary 
sketch of “The Confederate Government, 
Politics, and Finances.”” There is no inten- 
tion to depreciate the Confederacy and its 
most serious leaders, but Dr. Callahan has 
been so much impressed by the criticisms, 
fears, and discontent of weak-kneed Con- 
federates that he has forgotten to explain 
to his readers what it was in Davis and Lee 
and Benjamin and Slidell and nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the people of the Cotton States that 





gave the Confederacy vigorous life and ex- 
tensive European sympathy. At least the 
chapter on “The Confederate Foreign Pol- 
icy” ought to open with sentences designed 
to excite the reader’s curiosity, and make 
him feel that the diplomatic history of the 
Confederacy is worth serious consideration. 
The first paragraph, however, is as follows: 

“James L. Orr, Chairman of the Confed- 
erate House Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, once said that the Confederacy never 
had a foreign policy, and never attempted 
any high diplomacy. Whatever may 
thought of this statement, the failure of the 
Confederacy was certainly not due to any 
deficiency in the number of its agents 
abroad. Jefferson Davis commissioned many 
diplomatic, consular, and secret agents to 
watch every opportunity to negotiate treaties 
or to press Confederate interests.”’ 


Here, as in other places, the author dis- 
plays a lack of literary tact; and there are 
very few signs that he has digested his ma- 
terial or done much careful thinking about 
it or his own composition. It is notorious 
that all but a few of the Confederate leaders 
were confident that, in the event of war 
with the North and a consequent blockade 
of Southern ports, the need of cotton for the 
manufactories of England and France would 
compel one or both of them at least to break 
the blockade. This would probably lead to 
war between the United States and the inter- 
vening Power or Powers, and sucha war would 
surely and speedily give the Confederacy inde- 
pendence. Robert Barnwell Rhett had an equal- 
ly complete and much more energetic plan 
of shaping the foreign relations of the Con- 
federacy. He proposed, says Dr. Callahan 
(p. 84), on the authority of Yancey’s biog- 
rapher: 

“(1.) A treaty of commercial alliance in- 
volving reciprocal obligations, offensive and 
defensive, for twenty years or more, during 
which the Confederacy would impose no im- 
port duty higher than 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, no tonnage except for maintaining har- 
bors and rivers, and would permit European 
parties to the treaty to enjoy the privileges 
of the coasting trade free, subject only to the 
police regulations of the State. (2.) A dis- 
criminating duty of 10 per cent. on all goods 
of all nations refusing to accept the treaty. 
(3.) The commissioners to have power (as 
Franklin in 1778) to form alliances with Eu- 
ropean Powers and guarantee their North 
American possessions.” 


Of course, if there was a good basis for the 
conviction that “King Cotton’’ would be all- 
powerful, it was better to be content with 
the natural alliance with him. But would a 
wise and sober-minded statesman have be- 
lieved implicitly in him? Were there not de- 
velopments that were vital and yet beyond 
the range of human foresight? Would it have 
been safer to start with Rhett’s programme? 
Would that have attracted France or Great 
Britain? or would it have been a confession 
that the Confederates recognized that their 
own strength was wholly inadequate for thelr 
task? These are questions of the first im- 
portance in the diplomatic history of the 
Confederacy, and any author possessing 
originality and grasp of his subject could 
hardly have failed to furnish instructive 
speculations in regard to them. 

“Let the facts tell their own story” is 
a saying accepted by many persons. Yes, 
but what are “facts’’? What is evidence? 
What is a probability, even? The most that 
can be done here is to give a few exam- 
ples of our author’s poor judgment as to 
these questions. ‘“Benjarsin,” he calmly 
states (p. 79), “in a letter [written in 





1860] to the English Consul in New 





York, said that the conditions might 
arise which would even induce the South- 
ern States to resume their former a! 
legiance to England."’ The sole authority 
for this sentence is a letter printed in 
Barnes's ‘Life of Thurlow Weed.’ This letter 
is absurd on its face, and is made more 


so by Mr. Barnes's explanation that it came 
from the British Consul to the British Min 
ister, and subsequently ceased to be a 


secret. Since it was printed by Mr. Barnes 
seventeen years ago, scores of scholars hays 


read it and would have referred to it if 
they had regarded it as genuine. As far 
as we know, Dr. Callahan is the first to be 
so bold as to give full credence to an ap 


parently spurious document, in which Mr. 
Barnes himself had so little faith that he 
felt called upon to say, “This letter is pub 
lished on what is believed to be trust- 
worthy authority.”” This meant nothing less 
than that it was not copied from a man- 
uscript in Benjamin's handwriting, and 
tberefore may have been somebody's hoax 
or guess, like many other “bits of secret 
history’’ of all times of excitement. In a 
dozen other places the merest suspicions 
and rumors, which meant next to nothing, 
are quoted as if they were significant his- 
torical evidence. This peculiarity reach- 
es a climax in the chapter entitled 
“The Last Effort—Kenner’s Mission." 
Upon the authority of the recollections 
of two or three very old men, try- 
ing to recall what they were told had 
occurred a third of a century before, 
we are furnished with a minute account 
of Duncan F. Kenner’s being given full pow- 
er to negotiate a gigantic deal in cotton 
and make a treaty with either Great Brit- 
ain or France, or both, promising eman- 
cipation in exchange for recognition or sub- 
stantial assistance. His powers, we are 
told, were so great, although orally bestow- 
ed, that he could even displace or remove 
Slidell or Mason. That the Confederacy 
was about to change its diplomatic policy 
to correspond with the enlistment (and 
practical emancipation) of slaves as sol- 
diers is very probable. That Kenner car- 
ried oral and written instructions to Mason 
and Slidell is all but certain, for one of 
Mason's dispatches of the time indicates 
as much. But it is like throwing away 
compass and rudder to accept as historical 
evidence what one man thought he recol- 
lected, long afterward, of what another man 
had told him had happened several years 
before. 


The author states that shortiy after the 
Kenner chapter was first printed—very prop- 
erly in a newspaper—an editorial writer 
in the Washington Post affirmed that Prince 
Polignac, a Frenchman in the Confederate 
military service, was sent, early in 1565, 
to offer to Napoleon III., in exchange for 
the use of an army to gain Confederate in- 
dependence, all the territory of the Louls- 
jana Purchase within the borders of the 
Confederacy. This was important secret his- 
tory, and was well authenticated; for one 
Major Moncure, who accompanied Polignac 
on the mission, told the editorial writer 
after his return. But Polignac himself, al- 
though still alive and vigorous, was so poor 
a judge of well-authenticated history as to 
cable a prompt and effective denial. Had he 
chanced not to hear the story--as might 
easily have been the case, for he divides 
his year between Paris, winter resorts, and 
chateaux in different European countrics— 
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it would have had as good an historical foun- 
dation as many of the statements in the 
Kenner incident. 


Problémes Politiques du Temps _ Présent. 
Par Emile Faguet, de l’Académie Fran- 
caise. Paris: Armand Colin. 1901. 


It would seem as if French critics of to- 
day, not finding enough to work upon in 
the literary realm, all felt the need of 
widening their range of activity. In re- 
cent years we have seen them, one after 
another, deserting literary criticism for 
politics, invading the forum, and addressing 
the crowd on all the issues of the day. 
To be sure, this interest in public affairs 
on the part of littérateurs is not altogether 
new. Villemain was a Minister of Public 
Instruction. St.-Mare Girardin was a Dep- 
uty. Sainte-Beuve and Edmond Scherer be- 
longed to the Senate. But those great 
critics, while deeply interested in their civic 
duties, did not, like their successors of to- 
day, who have become rabid partisans, re- 
gard politics as coming within the control 
of their critical power. M. Brunetiére was 
the first to start the movement when, ten 
years ago, he assumed the part of a lay 
apologist of religion as opposed to science, 
and a defender of Roman Catholicism as 
opposed to other forms of Christianity. 
Gradually he worked himself up to the 
point of making others and himself be- 
lieve that he believes what he does not be- 
lieve, and he is now a favorite lecturer 
with all theological seminaries, where he 
expatiates, with his unrivalled rhetorical 
gift, on the necessity of supporting both the 
Church and the army, le sabre et le gou- 
pillon. M. Jules Lemaitre, the ingenious, 
skeptical, and witty critic of contemporary 
writers, has, ever since the Dreyfus affair, 
devoted all that is left of his exquisite 
talent to the cause of a cheap nationalism 
and to scathing denunciations of the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau Ministry. M. Emile Faguet 
is too well-balanced and lucid a mind to 
throw himself into militant party politics. 
“As everybody knows, I belong to no par- 
ty,” is a statement with which he begins 
one of his chapters, and which he is fond of 
repeating. He contents himself with be- 
ing a well-informed, clever, and impartial 
writer on political topics. No one, more- 
over, bas been better fitted to deal with 
those problems than a man who has had 
such a profound and extensive knowledge of 
all the great political and economical writ- 
ers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

This new book, if anything, is timely. It 
goes deeply into each and every one of the 
questions which confront, at this very hour, 
the people of France. Of the five chapters 
which compose the volume there is but one 
which is not a burning question of the day 
in French politics. Whether the French 
Revolution was socialistic in its acts or its 
tendencies may be of great historical in- 
terest, but it has no practical bearing on 
the social problem of our time. M. Faguet, 
nevertheless, has invested the subject with 
the interest he knows so well how to im- 
part to every question he discusses. He has 
satisfactorily demonstrated that the Revo- 
lution was not in the least socialistic, in 
the collectivistic meaning of that word 
(which is the only plausible one), but that 
its measures intended for levelling fortunes, 
though socialistic in spirit, actually strength- 





ened the old system by increasing the num- 
ber of land-owners. Moreover, while the 
most representative orators of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly never dreamed of suppressing 
a right which they wanted to extend to all, 
the “Declaration of the Rights of Man” 
considered property as “sacred and inalien- 
able.”” The chapter devoted to the French 
Parliamentary Régime is easily the most 
amusing of the volume. M. Faguet recites, 
in his terse and witty manner, all the griev- 
ances often charged against the parliamen- 
tary system as we have seen it work in 
France since 1870. The waste of time, the 
confusion of powers, the tyranny of petty 
politicians, the instability of government, 
the weakness of the President, are the criti- 
cisms which, besides many others, M. Faguet 
directs against the political system of his 
country, and which he develops with his 
keenness of observation and in his vivid 
style. ‘I do not believe that any factory is 
more badly managed than political and ad- 
ministrative France,’’ sums up his estimate 
of the whole institution. As to the standard 
of French politicians, this is what he has to 
say: “France is governed by a class of 
Frenchmen who are incapable of doing any- 
thing else’’—which is more witty than true. 
M. Faguet does not, like M. Dérouléde and 
a score of other Frenchmen, stop with criti- 
cising; he has framed a Constitution of his 
own for the benefit of his countrymen, who, 
alas, will not be able to avail themselves of 
it because he will never find legislators self- 
sacrificing enough to reduce their number 
from 681 to 200, nor willing to share their 
Presidential vote with the élite of profes- 
sional and intellectual citizens whom he wants 
to join with them in order to strengthen the 
President’s power and authority. Further- 
more, it may be said, and M. Faguet is too 
fair to deny it, that, with all its defects, 
French Parliamentarism has given to the 
country thirty years of democratic govern- 
ment, countless laws which make for human 
enfranchisement and progress, and a colonial 
empire the growth of which has been the 
most remarkable achievement of the Third 
Republic. 

The chapter on “Army and Democracy” 
is merely a clever commentary on one of 
M. Brunetiére’s pamphlets, in which our au- 
thor shows, without great novelty, that 
patriotism must find its embodiment in a 
strong love for the army, which both rep- 
resents and protects the country. This brings 
us back to the period, now three years old, 
when half the writers of France were fight- 
ing either for justice or for the fatherland. 
The instinctive feelings of M. Faguet, and, 
perhaps, his interest as an academical can- 
didate, did not allow him to be on the bet- 
ter side of the crucial fight. On the Free- 
dom of Public Instruction, a topic which, all 
through the century, has been a great issue, 
and which is now being revived by the As- 
sociations Bill and the bill on the Stage 
Scolaire presented by the Waldeck-Rous- 
seau Ministry, M. Faguet has nothing but 
sensible and convincing arguments. This 
chapter, as well as the final one, on the re- 
lations of Church and State, show our au- 
thor at his best, with his remarkable apti- 
tude for seeing every side of every question, 
his breadth of view, his independence and 
sincerity. 

Those who are curious to know how the 
educational and religious problems which 
are before the French Parliament present 
themselves to-day, will find in M. Faguet’s 





book not merely a clear résumé, but a 
brilliant discussion of both questions. M. 
Faguet is, above all, a Liberal. He is, 
moreover, a man of common sense. Thus, 
he was able to demonstrate victoriously, 
with historical arguments and examples 
drawn from experience, that liberty and fair 
play are the best policy in both educational 
and religious matters. The French univer- 
sities will gain nothing by trying to ham- 
per denominational instruction, and the 
Church, which clings so desperately to its 
State privileges, would gain everything by 
conquering its entire independence, and imi- 
tating the churches of America whose ex- 
ample has so deeply impressed M. Faguet. 
Unfortunately the trend of politics in France 
is not towards Liberalism. The old fight 
between the parties of the past and those 
of the future is still raging as strong as 
ever, and the country seems to pass merely 
from one clericalism to another—since Ja- 
cobinism is, in the words of a French writer, 
nothing but a cléricalisme @ rebours. M. 
Faguet, though by temper an optimist, can- 
not refrain from expressing his apprehen- 
sion in noting that the general movement is 
not towards more freedom, but more com- 
pulsion, and that the triumph of democracy 
and of socialism will be characterized by a 
reign of absolute and tyrannical ‘‘égalita- 
risme’’ which will be another name for a 
new era of barbarism. 





Andromache: A Play in Three Acts. By 
Gilbert Murray. London: W. Heinemann, 


In writing this play, Mr. Murray has ven- 
tured on one of the boldest experiments 
that can be made in literature. His con- 
tention is that ‘‘a simple historical play, 
with as little convention as possible, placed 
in the Greek Heroic Age, and dealing with 
one of the ordinary heroic stories, ought to 
be an interesting experiment.’’ Interesting 
it certainly is—a most interesting failure. It 
is a curious hybrid production, essentially 
un-Greek in form and treatment, though the 
actors wear Greek dress and the action 
takes place in Phthia, the kingdom of the 
dead Achilles. 

The points of unlikeness to a Greek play 
are partly connected with structure, partly 
with the conception of character. In the 
first place, Mr. Murray has used the modern 
division of three acts, and, recognizing that 
it is impossible so to resuscitate the Greek 
point of view in a modern audience as to 
succeed in making the Greek chorus inter- 
esting or even tolerable, he has cut out the 
chorus altogether. To write such a play as 
this in English verse that would satisfy the 
ear was possible to Shakspere; and we 
could imagine M. Rostand, if his genius 
were not so essentially romantic, achieving 
it in French. But Mr. Murray has realized his 
own limitations to the extent of confining. 
himself to prose, and prose, moreover, that 
has a strong flavor of Ibsen’s staccato man- 
ner, as befits a play dedicated to Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer. The Greek convention, accord- 
ing to which death scenes on the stage 
should be ayoided, is here disregarded, and 
both Pyrrhus and Andromache are slain in 
sight of the audience. We are told by those 
who saw the single performance of Mr. 
Murray's play when it was given by the 
Stage Society in London last spring, that, 
whether owing to bad acting, or to the fact 
that Horace was right and the thing can- 
not be effectively done, the effect was ludi-- 
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fatally to the play. Mr. Murray’s appeal is, 
in any case, to an esoteric audience, and 
the ‘‘Andromache” is like a Greek play at 
any rate in assuming that the spectators 
know the legend and can follow the plot 
without explanations. 

The bases of all the later literary versions 
of the Andromache legend are the sixth book 
of the Iliad and the third of the Aeneid. 
It was the Virgilian passage that Racine 
took as his text; but neither he nor Mr. 
Murray ventured to tell the truth according 
to Virgil. Racine ignored the fact that An- 
dromache bore sons to Pyrrhus, and finally 
married her brother-in-law Helenus—‘‘pa- 
trio Andromachen iterum cessisse marito.”’ 
The very existence of Molossus would have 
alienated French sympathies from Hector’s 
widow; so, in “Andromaque” Astyanax still 
lives, and Andromache still resists the ad- 
vances of Pyrrhus. To every age its peculiar 
squeamishness. The Athenians felt only a 
comfortable sense of the conventional adjust- 
ment of things when, at the close of the “An- 
dromache” of Euripides, Thetis hands over 
to Helenus the widow of Hector and of Pyr- 
rhus. Mr. Murray has had the courage to in- 
troduce Molossus, but even he could not tol- 
erate a third husband for Andromache, so 
she dies at the hand of Hermione, “that wild 
beast,” as Orestes, most improbably, is made 
to describe her. 

The whole tragedy is written in a different 
tone from that of antiquity, transposed to 
suit the century, which is no more than 
Euripides did in order to make his ‘‘Andro- 
mache” intelligible to the Athenians. In 
Racine’s second preface he says, “J’ai cru me 
conformer a l’idée que nous avons main- 
tenant de cette princesse.’””’ Even so Mr. 
Murray gives us a Christianized Andro- 
mache, who turns the other cheek and al- 
most quotes Scripture. The subject of the 
play is the coming of Orestes, with the in- 
evitable Pylades, to Phthia, about fifteen 
years after the fall of Troy, to see whether 
Hermione, the daughter of Helen, wedded to 
Pyrrhus, “‘is indeed so passing beautiful.” 
Hermione is drawn as the jealous and vin- 
dictive woman, the barren queen of Racine 
and Euripides. Orestes is the conventional 
figure, tristis, pursued by the Furies whom 
he alone can see; his is the most convincing 
character in the play except that his sudden 
abhorrence of Hermione’s character is an es- 
sentially modern touch—in fact, the Odi et 
amo tone of the last scene is far too complex 
for the atmosphere of the Greek stage; 
Orestes gives the effect of having read too 
many novels. 

The play will, we fear, fail to please either 
an audience of scholars or the general pub- 
lic. We do not say that Mr. Murray has 
attempted the impossible; only that he has 
proved it to be impossible to Mr. Murray, 
and demonstrated that it is not enough for 
this purpose to be a most accomplished 
Greek professor and man of letters, unless 
one is also a great dramatic poet and a 
master of the grand style. 





Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Phi- 
losophy. By Theodore Gomperz. Vol. I. 
Translated by Laurie Magnus. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1901, 

Professor Gomperz’s ‘Griechische Denker’ 
has been, for several years, a recognized 
classic in the field of philosophical literature. 





pages, and will be welcome to all English- 
speaking philosophical students. Professor 
Gomperz’s style, brilliant as far as is pos- 
sible to German prose, and heavily charged 
with metaphor, is by no means easy to 
translate. His codperation with Mr. Magnus 
has secured what will, no doubt, remain the 
standard translation of this important work. 
The English is excellent, and we have no- 
where discovered such failures of the trans- 
lator to think himself out of the German 
idiom as usually disfigure the translations 
of German books. This first volume deals 
with the early Greek thinkers before Soc- 
rates, and, as a refreshing change from the 
stereotyped histories of the Pre-Socratics, 
includes studies of the historians and physi- 
clans of Greece: Professor Gomper2’s range 
being, as the title indicates, wider than that 
of the regular historian of philosophy. The 
method usually employed by such historians 
has been to give a life of the man, an out- 
line of his system, and its relation to the 
systems of his predecessors and successors. 
Professor Gomperz aims at disentangling all 
the varied influences of climate, Oriental 
philosophies—above all, the influence of the 
Greek colonies on the intellectual life of 
Greece. 

“Greece may be said to look east and 
south. Her back is turned to the north and 
west with their semi-barbaric conditions. 
p There was Greece in her infancy on 
the one side, and the immemorial civiliza- 
tions on the other: who was to ply between 
them? The link was found... in 
those hardy adventurers of the sea, the mer- 
chant people of Phoenicia. .. Thus it 
happened that the Greeks acquired the ele- 
ments of culture from Babylon and Egypt 
ay ag paying the forfeit of independence” 
p. 5). 

Following his exhaustive discussions of the 
systems of the pre-Socratic philosophers, 
Professor Gomperz turns to the physicians, 
whose schools furnished a “third source 
from which the spirit of criticism derived its 
nourishment”; the other two being the 
metaphysical and dialectical discussions 
practised by the Eleatic philosophers, and 
the semi-historical method which was ap- 
plied to the myths of Hecatzus and Herodo- 
tus. The beginnings of mental and moral 
science he traces in the work of the Sophists, 
and his lengthy studies of Protagoras and of 
Gorgias are an invaluable contribution to 
the history of the mental development of 
the Greeks. Nearly a hundred pages of ex- 
planatory notes and an excellent provisional 
index complete the volume, whose printing 
and paper are admirable. 

Mr. Magnus is unable to continue the 
work of translating the second volume, 
which deals mainly with Socrates and Plato, 
and will be most welcome to Platonic stu- 
dents. This is much to be regretted; when 
the three volumes of which the work con- 
sists appear in English, it will be a decided 
defect that they are translated by different 
hands. 


Moths and Butterflies. By Mary C. Dicker- 
son, B.S. (University of Chicago). With 
two hundred photographs from life by the 


author. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1901. Pp. 
344, fig. 233. 
“The book ‘Moths and Butterflies’ ig 


entirely untechnical in its treatment of the 
subject. It will identify by means of photo- 
graphs from life forty common forms, in 
caterpillar, chrysalis or cocoon, and adult 





and illustrates the changes in form from 
eaterpillar to chrysalis, from chrysalis to 
butterfly. It is adapted to give quick in 
sight into the secrets of the group."’ 

The above is the author's own statement 
concerning her work, and in a measure it {« 
justified. The last sentence should bt. 
amended, however, by changing the 
“quick” to“‘aslight,” and inserting the words 
“a very few of” after “into.” For of moths 
and butterflies, as a whole, little is really 
said; and of a very few species much ts sald 
that has been said over and over again by 
writer after writer since Harris and Yaeger 
The photographs, and the reproductions from 
them, 


word 


are mostly good 


some even very 
good—and generally characteristic The 
author has evidently seen it all herself, and 


has devoted a great deal of time and work 
to securing life-like pictures. Many features 
and positions are shown that have not been 
previously figured, and the !ife histories are 
accurately and as a rule interestingly writ- 
ten. 

The book starts with a detailed account of 
the common milk-weed butterfly or ‘“‘Mon- 
arch,” and this is used as a basis of refer- 
ence in the accounts given of other kinds 
No particular system ts followed in the or- 
der of species, and 113 pages are devoted to 
nine butterflies, though incidentally three 
others are figured as adults. And here it 
may also be said that the author's 
with regard to ‘forty common forms" ap- 
plies really to less than thirty, though 
enough to make up the designated number 
may be figured in one stage or another 

While preaching accuracy of observation, 


claim 


the author occasionally allows herself little 
lapses, as when, on p. 17, she speaks of 
“hundreds of tiny sharp hooks’ on each 
pro-leg of the milk-weed caterpillar. The 
number ranges from 35 to 50 by actual count 
And again, on page 46, we have “hundreds 


of tiny hooks, 
ly nature is wonderful enough without ex- 
aggeration, and surely, the tendency 
to exaggerate, naturally found in children, 
for whom the author writes, should not be 
encouraged by 


where only tens exist. Sure- 


too, 


such manifestly erronecus 


statements. Further, on page 194, in thw 
account of the “yellow bear,” the cater- 
pillar is referred to as “having passed 


through many moults,” while really there 
are no more than is normal throughout the 
group to which it belongs. The description 
of the cocoons of tiger moths on page 191 
would be more interesting and more ac- 
curate if the character of the larval hair 
and their real felting structure were men- 
tioned. 

The book will be useful to New England 
school-children, for whom, apparently, it is 
mainly designed. All the species referred 
to occur jin that section, and some occur 
only in the faunal region to which this sec- 
tion belongs. The book is excellently print- 
ed from large, clear type, on good paper, 
with a full table of contents and very com- 
plete index. 


Egypt and the Hinterland. By Frederic 
Walter Fuller. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1901. Map, 8vo, pp. xv, 332. 

The British occupation, what has it ac- 
complished for Egypt and the Egyptians?-— 
this is the question which Mr. Fuller en- 
deavors to answer. He accordingly tells, 
often in Lord Cromer’s own language, how 
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the national finances have been put on a 
sound basis, and what steps have been taken 
and with what success to relieve the peas- 
ants from their indebtedness to the village 
usurers. He shows by numerous statistics 
the improvement and enlargement of the ed- 
ucational system and the progress of eman- 
cipation. Then he passes to a review of the 
methods by which the courts have been re- 
modelled so as to bring justice within the 
reach of the poorest, and describes at length 
the irrigation-works by which the natural 
wealth of the country has been indefinitely 
increased. These “facts and figures” are 
prefaced and followed by a résumé of the 
events which led to the occupation, and a 
sketch of the recent Sudanese campaign. 
There is also a chapter, the most original 
in the book, on the native Christians, in 
which the author corrects some statements 
unfavorable to the morality and intelligence 
of the Copts to be found in certain books on 
Egypt. 

Mr. Fuller is evidently familiar with his 
subject, and has brought together much val- 
uable material, but he has not the literary 
faculty to put it in an interesting form. 
Though he has travelled extensively in the 
country, he rarely enlivens his dry details 
by illuminating facts drawn from his per- 
sonal experiences. He gives no information 
in regard to the improvement of the ma- 
terial conditica of the fellahin, of which a 
comparative analysis of the imports of the 
last two decades would have afforded abun- 
dant proof. He makes no reference, in fact, 
beyond a few cotton-crop figures, to the 
commercial expansion of the past twenty 
years. The chief merit of his book is that 
it gives the latest information on the sub- 
jects which it does treat, and no one can 
read it without increased admiration for the 
Englishmen who, under the stimulating 
leadership of Lord Cromer, have made Egypt 
what she is to-day. 

An account of the Coptic cult is to be 
found in an appendix. There is an excel- 
lent index and an admirable map of the 
Nile Valley. 





Giambattista Vico, Primo Scopritore della 
Scienza Estetica. Da Benedetto Croce, 
Naples: Detken & Rocholl. 


Some time ago we had occasion to mention 
very briefly the work of the Neapolitan 
scholar, Benedetto Croce, who had just pub- 
lished a thin volume on the foundations of 
esthetics as the first instalment of a com- 
plete ‘Storia dell’ Estetica.’ A second instal- 
ment of this important work has been ap- 
pearing as a series of articles in the Italian 
periodical Flegrea, and of these the volume 


‘t is presented to the 
world of s% * bistorical introduc- 
tion to the insore ex. ..u work, and as a 
first or preparatory résumé of the author's 
researches. 

The title of the essay, however, scarcely 
indicates the wide scope of its general in- 
terest. A dozen pages or so are devoted to 
Vico himself, in support of the author’s 
thesis that, ten years before the appearance 
of Baumgarten’s first book, the Italian phil- 
osopher had already laid the foundations of 
modern esthetic science; but it is not mere- 
ly as a monograph on a single theory of art 
that the essay makes its real appeal to the 
student of esthetics and of literary criti- 
cism. Partly, but not wholly, in support of 
the main theme, Croce has given a rapid 
but luminous survey of esthetic theory from 
the Greeks to the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, bringing out with great 
clearness the trend of Hellenic discussion, 
the vital deficiency of mediwval theorizing, 
and the positive contributions of Renaissance 
thought to this particular field. It is here, 
perhaps, that the essay is most valuable, 
for the historians of esthetics, like Zimmer- 
mann and Schasler, have failed to realize 
the importance of Renaissance theory, and 
the latest historian, Bosanquet, airily dis- 
misses the long line of writers from 
Thomas Aquinas to Baumgarten in a para- 
graph or two. Croce has utilized the latest 
researches of Renaissance scholarship, and 
has made them more vital by connecting 
them with the general movement of critical 
thought. 

The Greeks had understood the problem 
of mssthetics, but had failed to solve it; 
in attempting the solution, however, they 
had prepared an element that was to serve 
as the narcotic of all ssthetic discussion. 
This narcotic was the pedagogic theory of 
art; and, while Croce has misunderstood or 
underestimated the universal elements in 
the Aristotelian ‘Poetics,’ he is right iu 
finding here the general trend of ancient 
thought. The Middle Ages accepted and re- 
fined on the pedagogic theory of art, and, 
as a result, we have the allegorical exposi- 
tions of Fulgentius and the “tour meanings” 
of Dante. The Renaissance did not do 
away with this conception of the end of art, 
though it refused to accept the medisval 
perversions; but, with the recovery of Aris- 
totle’s ‘Poetics,’ the fundamental problem 
of artistic truth or verisimilitude was more 
rightly apprehended, and it was here that 
the future of msthetic science was pre- 
pared for. 

A century of modern critical theorizing 
produced a more thorough comprehension 


before us‘ 


of these problems, and by the seventeenth 
century had effected a general scheme of 
procedure as well as created a number of 
technical terms, which were coined or at 
least gained currency about this time. Such 
were the now familiar terms: im- 
agination, taste, sentiment, fancy, and the 
like. These were all-important factors, for, 
without a well-understood terminology of 
its own, esthetic science could not work. 
Croce has briefly but clearly sketched the 
history of each of these terms, and it is 
here that the information will be found 
most interesting and novel by the general 
reader. Here, too, the essay best supple- 
ments the standard histories of the sub- 
ject; Bosanquet, for example, fails to take 
account of some of the most important of 
these terms, which have become part of 
cultivated speech as well as of technical 
theory. 

Vico’s contribution to the subject lay 
in his original conception of the veri- 
similitude of art. It is needless to enter 
into this question at any length, and to 
point out precisely how he anticipated by 
some years the studies of Baumgarten and 
later German estheticians. If the author 
has not convincingly justified the title of 
his essay, he has at least shed light on 
the art theory of an important thinker, and* 
performed true pioneer work. The essay is 
not without deficiencies, and its briefness 
alone will not account for some of the 
more hasty generalizations. But it is al- 
ways suggestive, and particularly so when 
connecting critical theory with the wider 
fields of wsthetic science. Their relation is 
not unlike that which ethics bears to meta- 
physics, and both literary critics and 
estheticians are more and more prone to 
forget this. 
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